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Materials and Processes in 
M the Architectural Exhibition. 





HE collection 
of building ma- 
terials, inven- 
tions, and pro- 
cessesannually 
made in the 
Conduit-street 
Galleries, as 
part of the 
Architectural 
Exhibition, is 
a very import- 
ant feature of 
the scheme, 
and admits of 
considerable 
extension. As 
manufacturers 
and inventors 

a mw find the ad- 
UT SEN RA Py, vanta ge 8 
which must ultimately result from bringing good 
things prominently and often before the public 
(and the public require to hear of a new thing 





A very often before the notion occurs to them to 


use it), the Gallery will be found too small to 
meet all the requisitions for space that will be 
made. When this is the case the Architectural 
Union Company will, doubtless, find it to their 
interest to extend the premises in a way that we 
believe is open to them. Meanwhile, the directors 
announce, with full appreciation of the importance 
ofsuch collections, that they intend to open an 





building, monumental, and decorative pur- 
poses (No. 4). This composition, which has 
established its character for endurance, to 
some extent, consists of a pure siliceous sand, 
united into a homogeneous mass by the encase- 
ment of each particle in a solution of silica, and is 
subsequently vitrified by heat. It is stated that 
“two 2-inch cube blocks of this material have 
been crushed—one by a pressure of twenty tons, 
the other by twenty-two tons; or, expressing it in 
other terms and more accurately, one was 
crushed by 10,780 lbs., the other by 12,184 lbs. 
ona square inch. These pressures are equivalent 
to 600 and 780 tons on a square foot.” The 
colour of the material and capability of sharpness 
in casting are open to improvement. A Corinthian 
capital and a Norman rose window of this material, 
being both marked for the palace of the Nawab 
of Moorshedabad, E.I., Mr. Vivian, architect, leave 
us in some doubt as to the style of the structure. 

There are also specimens of induration by Ran- 
some’s patented process for preserving stone and 
other building materials, now under trial. By 
this process the material operated upon is im- 
pregnated with a solution of silica. The rationale 
is thus stated :— 


“ This solution of silica, i.e. silicate of soda, would re- 
main ina roluble form, and liable to absorption by the 
humidity of the atmosphere or removal by rain, but for 
the secondary application, consisting of a solution of 
chloride of calcium, which decomposes the soda (oxide of 
sodium), turning it into salt (chloride of sodium). The 
calcium with the oxygen released from the soda, forms 
lime (oxide of calcium), which, combining with the silica, 
constitutes silicate of lime.’’ 


The Architectural Pottery Company, Poole, 
Dorset, have improved in squareness and regu- 
larity, and send various ornamental tile pavements | 
in frames (5), constructed of Bale’s patent mosaic 
tiles, and tesselated pavements for entrance-halls, | 
churches, and conservatories, designed by Messrs. 
R. Brandon, J. M. Lockyer, and others. Also, some 
tiles for wall linings. | 

(6.) Models of improvements in zinc-laying, by | 
Mr. J. W. Tyler, Wood-street, Westminster. The | 





| object aimed at is to lay each piece, without nails, | 


odours of cooking, and prevent that oppressive 
feeling which is an objection with ome other close 
ranges. It has received a good chatacter. 

Chantrelland Dutch’s patent economic self-acting 
water-closet and water waste preventor (12) com- 
bines a cheap glazed stoneware cistern, with 
measuring box, and double-action valve. 

The Messrs. Mander show specimens of their 
hard-drying tackless varnish for seats of churches, 
and their white Coburg varnish, which appears to 
stand well. It is difficult to ensure good varnish 
now-a-days. 

John Moore & Sons send their patent pressed 
glass clock dials (14), and their well-known 
moveable glass ventilators, for every description 
of public and private building. 

The peculiarity in Sharpe’s closet pans (15) is, 
that the rim of the pan is formed into a tube, 
which conveys the water entirely round the upper 
edge; and, being there acted upon by the pressure 
in the supply pipe, it descends vertically (through 
proper openings) over every part of the surface. 

(16.) Specimens of Godwin’s encaustic tiles, 
and self-coloured tessere for pavements, suit- 
able for churches, entrance-halls, corridors, and 
conservatories: these seem very good of their 
kind. 

(17.) Wright’s patent Gill calorifer, for warm- 
ing churches, public buildings, and mansions. 
This we have found effective. 

Various locks and lock furnitures are exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Bond & Scammell, King-street, 
Snow-hill (18); and Hobbs, Ashley, & Co. Cheap- 





side, London (19). The cheap locks of the latter 
especially deserve notice, also their new mortise 
lock. “ By the application of the double spring 
it will be observed that the latch is made to work 
independent of the crank, whereby the necessity 
of slamming the door is avoided.” 

Mr. Bridell’s Substitute for Marble and Scag- 
liola (20), is set forth by a number of specimens. 
We had occasion some time since to speak of it, 
bat may repeat that the veins and colours are not 


Exhibition wholly of building manufactures and | free for contraction and expansion ; and this seems merely superficial, like the surfaces of enamelled 


inventions in these Galleries,—in the months of 


July to December in each year,—so that pur-| 


| 
| pears to be simple in arrangement, and contrived 


acquainted with all that is newest and best in the | in situati ; i | 
cq | so that, in situations where water is scarce, the |}. 90. to 9s. per foot super; and in Self-Colours, of ali 


chasers and architects may immediately become 


various trades and manufactures, and so that the 
inventors and proprietors of the articles exhibited 
may find the readiest means of deriving advantage 
from their productions. 


| now tolerably well understood. 


Wright’s patent self-acting water-closet (7) ap- | 


| expenditure can be economized. 


| (8.) William Hood’s Manufactures include— | 
stable-fittings, in which “waste from the rack is | 
| prevented by a spring rack top which opens back | 


| slate, but are embodied in the substance. 


** Slabs of Patent Marble for lining walls are generally 
made 2 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 6 inches, and 1 foot 6 inches 


| by 1 fcot 3 inches, and three-quarters of an inch thick ; 


price in Griotte, Granite, Sienna, Black and Gold, &c. 
tints, 1s. 6d. per foot super.”’ 

In the Great Gallery we have, on the pilaster 
(199), Statue of St. John the Evangelist, from 
stone, on a foliated stone bracket, very well 


In this kingdom there is always some person to the wall while the rack is being filled, and de- | carved by Swales & Grassby. 


who wants exactly what some one else has to 


| scends as the hay is being withdrawn, always so 
| 


Near the last, Messrs. Johnston, Brothers, High 


dispose of. The great point to be achieved is to | compressing it that the horse is unable to remove | Holborn (amongst the best of the brass workers), 


make the two known to each other. 


| it wastefully ;” and various bronzed iron castings, | 


have a stand of specimens of Medizval work, 


Looking to the lobby, we find (No. 1), specimens | such as lamp-posts and garden fountain basins, | standards, corone, book-stands, Xc., fresher in 
of Martin’s cement ; exhibited, we suppose, by Mr. some of which are very good castings. Mr. Hood | design than usual, the result of calling in good 
Part, of Drury-lane, the manufacturer, although | also exhibits registered staircase panels, “ the ad- assistance in that respect. 


his name does not appear. He shows a specimen 


| vantages of which are that they are cheaper than 


In the same gallery is an eagle lectern by 


of the cement “as painted upon in this room, any others, for the reason that the same pattern, | Messrs, Benham & Sons. The pedestal terminates 


within twenty hours after it was put upon the 


without cutting or alteration, is equally appli- 


in a crown, in the hollow of which stands the globe 


lath ;” a panel executed in 1851 for the Great cable to level landing railing, and to any rake or | supporting the eagle, looking very much as if it 
Exhibition; and a panel inlaid with colours, and level of handrail.” ought to rollover. The lectern is well wrought. 
which has been exposed to a very great heat for| Messrs. J. Tylor & Sons’ patent regulator valve,| In the East Gallery Messrs. Hart, of Wych- 
several years, “having been fixed over a steam pan, and self-acting water-closets, lavatories, | street, have a good show (205) of Medieval 
boiler.” It would seem to be evident that under high-pressure stop, bib, and ball valves (9), are now | metal work, ecclesiastical and domestic, comprising 
various circumstances this cement may be used|well known. We believe them to be of a superior | gas standards, corona for gas and candles, candle- 
with great advantage. land durable construction. | sticks, chalices, flagons, clocks, envelope cases, and 
Messrs. Bellman & Ivey, of Buckingham-street,| Under the No. 10 are some drain-pipe balus- ‘other articles. Messrs. Hart have improved year 
Fitzroy-square, send scagliola marble (No. 2),— | trades, ridge-tiles, and bricks, from the Reading | by year: still there is little which is more than 
very good specimens of their work. In one, a can- Abbey Concrete Works, 19, London-street, Read- | imitative ; good in proportion as it resembles old 


delabruw, the cap is in imitation of Sienna marble ; 


the shaft of verd antique: base and plinth are of 
porphyry. 

(3.) Examples of Medieval metalwork, including 
a small monumental brass, wrought-iron grille, 
altar-railing, polished brass hinge, and gas brackets, 
by Messrs. Peard & Jackscn, of 159, High 
Holborn. These are very fair specimens of what 
a number of manufacturers now seem able to do. 
The ugliness of the angelm the small brass should 


the’ composition, must be small in size. We do 
not know enough of it yet to recommend it. 

(11.) Brown & Green’s improved patent kitchen 
range. This consumes much less fuel than an 
ordinary range. 


ing. The materials of the concrete, if that be | 





“« The upper part of the front of the fire is inclosed when | 
cooking with a perforated iron plate, through which jets 
of air are directed upon the smoke; and by this simple | 
means the greater portion of it is consumed, and the heat | 
of the hot plate, &c., thereby greatly increased.” 


work. 

(206.) Encaustic and other tiles, manufactured 
by Messrs. Minton, Hollins, & Co., Stoke, Stafford- 
shire. This includes some admirable arrangements 
of majolica tiling, and mosaic for mural decorations, 
and for reredos work; also majolica friezes, en- 
caustic medallions, and letters for naming streets. 


|The Commandments in raised letters may be 


seen. 
Messrs. Maw & Co., Benthall Works, Broseley, 


be remedied. ' This plate is in several respects a great improve- | Salop, bave a very large exhibition of mosaic and 
Mr. Ransome exhibits various specimens of| ment upon the usual doors. The range is fitted | encaustic tile pavements (207), and give in the 
his patent imperishable siliceous stone, for| with two ventilating pipes, which carry off the | catalogue the prices at which the tiles can be 
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farnished per square yard. The examples shown 
are designed by Messrs. Wyatt, Garling, ‘oldie, 
Preedy, and others. A white exudescence appears 
on some of the red tiles, but this probably would 
wear off. As to string courses in tiles, capable of 
being adapted to intervals of any length, Messrs. 
Maw wisely recommend that, if placed near the 
eye, to ensure greater accuracy in the work, the 
tiles should be ordered cemented together in large 
slabs. 

Mr. Desachy sends some examples of his patent 
plaster canvas ; and Messrs. G. Jackson & Son, Rath- 
bone-place, London (209), cornices, door, door- 
cap frieze, enriched with shield and festoons of 
fruit, executed in carton pierre, for Clothworkers’ 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. 8. Angell, with 
other capital specimens of their papier mAché. 

(210.) Specimens of paperhangings for dining 
and drawing rooms, by Messrs. Scott, Cuthbert- 
son, & Co., Whitelands, Chelsea, including an 
“Italian pilaster,” so printed in flock as to 
become in relievo, upon which two golds are 
applied, thus producing a raised ornamental de- 
sign not hitherto executed in paper staining. 
Also a new process of printing, and of repeat- 
ing the printing, of one flock upon another, 
capable of producing a very high relief. “ It is 
first hung upon the wall, and then painted of any 
desired colour, and shows no joint.” The patterns 
of the papers are tasteful and appropriate. 

(211.) Pierce’s fresh air warming, purifying, 
and ventilating fire-lump stove-grate, which has 
for upwards of seven years been constantly used 
in all the wards of the London Hospital, Mile- 
end-road, and has been strongly recommended by 
the Board of Health. “They are fitted together 
in parts, and made in the strongest and most sub- 
stantial manner, and can be put up by any ordi- 
nary mason or bricklayer, as they are sent pre- 
pared for fixing, with suitable air-gratings for the 
admission of fresh air to the back portions of the 
grate, and with regulating valves for its dis- 
tribution.” 

The book-case and writing-table executed in 
oak, and inlaid with different kinds of wood, by 
Mr. James Forsyth, from the designs of Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, architect (212), we have illustrated 
and described on another page. 

(213.) Models in plaster, including various 
groups, executed from the designs of Mr. P. C. 
Hardwick, Mr. Clutton, and others, by Mr. 
Theodore Phyffers, who exhibits them. Some of 
the figures show good feeling and creditable 
modelling. 

(214.) Davis’s patent marmolite (46, Wimpole- 
street, Cavendish-square). This is the title of an 
arrangement for “ protecting, absolutely, silvered 
glass and painted design from all atmospheric 
influence,—heat, cold, or damp,—and rendering 
them indestructible, except by extreme force.” It 
is applicable to ornamental panels for halls, lobbies 
or dining-rooms, for cabins of ships, and a variety 
of similar objects: it is also applied to the names 
of streets, the numbering of houses, and the indi- 
cation of addresses, especially in the suburbs, so 
as to be legible at night as well as by day; and 
for ornamental fascias to shop fronts. 

Messrs. Cox & Son, the Patent Carving Works, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, show, in their stand 
(227), what they are doing with their machinery, 
including a Caen stone font, supported by columns 
of various marbles, including rouge royal, Irish 
green, and serpentine, with white and mottled 
alabaster caps and bases. The bowl of the font is 
surrounded by eight carved angels holding a 
ribbon. It is spoilt by the vulgar painted and 
gilt ironwork, oak-leaves and acorns, on the 
cover. 

In the centre of the first room stands a full- 
sized model of font, now being executed in statuary 
marble from the design of Mr. 8S. W. Daukes, for 
Witley Church, with carved oak cover, both exe- 
cuted by James Forsyth. Three angels carry the 
bowl, the outline of which is not very pleasing. 
The cover includes six trusses reversed, meeting 





at the top, and carrying a figure of St. John the 
Baptist. 

With one more subject, treated by two ex- 
hibitors, we must close our present notice. Under 
the Nos. 316, 317, and 318, Lady Mildred Beres- 
ford-Hope exhibits specimens of a method of 
appliqué needle-work, suitable to ecclesiastical and 
other architectural decoration, comprising a com- 
pleted specimen, half-completed specimen, and 
cartoon. This method of needlework, it is stated, 
was invented for, and applied to, the new choir 
hangings in Cologne Cathedral, designed by M. 
Ramboux, and executed by 300 ladies of Cologne, 
under the direction of Mlle. Martens. The 
pattern is first drawn. Flat pieces of silk or satin 
are then laid on, to give the ground colour of 
the various parts, and these are worked upon. 

(323.) Unfinished portion ofa banner or standard 
screen, executed by a lady amateur, from designs 
by Alfred Bell, is on the same principle, but is 
more crude than the specimen from Cologne. The 
method was hit upon, Mr. Bell says, in the study 
and treatment of glass without knowing that it 
had been attempted elsewhere. He is somewhat 
inclined to demur to any kind of shading as such. 
It seems to him that a perfectly flat treatment 
would be most suitable, and that the black outlines 
should be kept so narrow as not to look like the 
lead in a window, otherwise the appearance would 
be simply that of a cartoon for glass, which should 
be carefully avoided. Great things can be done in 
the way of diaper on dresses and background, by 
means of stitching; and from the method being 
susceptible of any amount of boldness, it is suit- 
able for curtains and hangings. We are much 
mistaken, however, if it have any right to be 
called a new process. 





SMALL HOUSES, 

WE have lately had conversation with a person 
who hasa family of seven young children. His in- 
come is not large, and is at times uncertain. Now 
his is a case that may be counted by the thousand 
in the metropolis and large towns, and is, therefore, 
well worthy of attention; for, under such condi- 
tions, where children are to be reared, house accom- 
modation is of the greatest importance ; and yet, 
as matters stand, it is attended with the greatest 
difficulty. The expenses of a family render it less 
easy to meeta large amount of rent. As only one 
instance, our informant, who has kept a regular 
account of expenses, &c., states that his wife and 
seven children (the eldest about fourteen years of 
age) consume between 1,600 and 1,700 half- 
quartern loaves in each year,—say 1,650. This, at 
the present price of bread, would amount to 
277. 10s. It is worth while to mention, before 
proceeding further, that the addition of 1d. a 
quartern in the price of bread would make the 
above quantity of bread come to 3/. 8s. 9d. extra. 
These figures serve to show the vital import- 
ance of the price of bread to the great masses of 
the people, and how thankful we ought to be that 
recent laws have made the supply of this necessary 
of life more regular and of more even price. To 
return, however, to the dwellings, we will give 
some particulars almost in the words of our in- 
formant. He says that the troubles which occur, 
owing to the present arrangement of the houses 
generally appointed for the use of families, are great. 
The taking of an entire house by a man whose in- 
come is barely sufficient with economy to meet the 
expenses of common necessaries and a moderate 
rent is a very great risk. A house in London, to 
be sublet with any prospect of success, will cost in 
rent at the least 26/. per annum, and in a mode- 
rately rated parish the poor-rates and other ex- 
penses will come to 6/. 10s. more: this amounts 
to 12s. 6d. a-week, provided the parts which are 
not needed cannot be let. The failure of letting 
soon leads to evil consequences: executions for 
taxes come in, with expenses, and the expenses 
of such proceedings are great. For house duty, 
amounting to 7s. 6d.—this not being promptly 
met,—the expense for a few hours’ possession came 
to 5s. 6d., nearly as much as the original debt 
(13s. in all). Besides, for those who have a number 
of children to feed, quarterly payments are mis- 
chievous. In the hope of something turning up, 
or in time of need, the money which should be 
appropriated to the rent and taxes is meddled 
with. This, it will be said, is not right; but, un- 
fortunately, it is natural, when pressed, to hope 





for the future, and to use the means which are 
immediately at hand, This often not only causes 
the persons who rent the houses to have their pro- 
perty sold up; but the property of the lodgers, even 
if they owe no rent, frequently suffers. Acknow- 
ledging the danger there is in risking the undertak- 
ing of a whole house, it remains for those situated as 
above mentioned to take part of a dwelliig as the 
tenant of another. Even this is not an easy matter, 
In such circumstances long journeys may be taken, 
and answers to applications given will be something 
as follows :—* I like you very well; but bless you, 
man, the children! I have five myself, or else I 
would never have troubled m with a house 
like this: the hand seems to be never out of the 
pocket; but for the sake of the children I put up 
with it.” It may be noticed, in looking for apart- 
ments, that, generally, the person renting the 
house occupies the lower part of the premises; and 
it is clear that a number of children on the first 
floor and a number below must create sad confu- 
sion: it is impossible to tie the boys or fasten 
their tongues. For the sake of quiet the children 
- sent into the one riiteted by sic some of 
them get more or u mixing with 
boys oe have become acquainted with wicked- 
ness. From time to time we have referred to this 
most important subject; mentioned how totally 
unfitted the houses let in tenements are for the 
purposes of families; the confusion which must 
ensue even to those of the most careful and regular 
habits; and it should not be overlooked that, as 
things now are, even respectable persons with 
families and limited means are driven into neigh- 
bourhoods and among people whose manners are 
distasteful to themselves and ruinous to the young. 
The model lodging-houses for families are all full. 
At Stratton-street, where we lately inquired, there 
were eighteen names of applicants on the list for 
sets of rooms; and this notwithstanding that these 
buildings are not in the style popular amongst 
the working classes. 

Anxious to find what the modern builders are 
doing in the wwuy of providing dwellings which 
would combine privacy, means of proper cook- 
ing, washing, Xc., for families, so much needed, 
at a moderate cost, we have glanced at what is 
going on in the northern part of the metropolis. 
Near the railway station, in the Caledonian-road, 
there is a row of small houses, some in course of 
erection, and others finished. These are plain 
and unadorned, in exterior appearance, and con- 
sist of two stories, two rooms on the ground, and 
washhouse leading toa yard for clothes drying, in 
which there are a closet, dust-bin, &c. There are 
two rooms above the parlours, of a fair size: the 
interiors are neatly fitted. In the kitchen isa good 
cooking fireplace, with boiler and oven. These 
are very convenient: but the rent is 19/. 10s., and 
taxes make the annual amount 24/. Further 
north are some other houses, very neat in external 
appearance, which are so constructed that a pas- 
sage and staircase divide the house of seven 
rooms, as it were, into two parts,—three rooms 
on one side, all front, and three front on the 
other, and a back room built over the washhouse. 
At a first glance it would seem that this plan 
might be very convenient for two families who 
could live on friendly terms together; but there 
are only one kitchen and one washhouse, which 
projects into the garden behind. One wash- 
house might be sufficient, but a single cooking 
apparatus would not answer the purposes of a 
respectable man’s family, Besides, there would 
be in this case the want of that privacy to which 
we attach so much importance. The rent of 
these houses is 30/., the taxes about 6/. (36/. 
altogether). If such a building as this could be 
fitted for the accommodation of two families, the 
divided rent would amount to 18/. a year,— 
about 7s. a-week, an expense which many would 
gladly incur, knowing that this would be the 
limit. 

It is said that owing to the high ground-rent 
it is not possible to rear dwellings for the indus- 
trial classes which are suitable in appearance and 
possessed of those other qualities which are so 
necessary. It seems, however, to us that the 
adhesion to old customs—that routine, which at 
times does much damage,—is in a great measure 
to blame for this. 

Surely it is not impossible, if judgment be shown 
in the selection of a site, to make dwellings, adapted 
to the working multitude of the metropolis and 
our large towns, a comfort to the dwellers and a 
good speculation for those who would in a business- 
like way undertake such buildings. 








Tue Innvminatina Anrt-Union.—The Exhi- 
bition of this Association is now open, 
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REFLECTIONS IN THE STREETS. 


THE wayfarer who passes along the streets of 
the metropolis with thought and intelligence need 
never be without objects which are both suggestive 
and amusing, as well as instructive. In some parts 
of the country transition goes on slowly but 
surely in the right direction ; and although, to 
those whose views are a little forward, and who do 
not think of the difficulties in the way, this 
advance may seem by far too slow ; yet the careful 
observer will notice that there are at present. 
feelings abroad and works in progress which are 
destined to make great and beneficial changes in 
the condition of the dwellers in our chief towns. 
During the last twenty-five years certain social 
foundations have been laid which will bring the 
various grades and masses of the people together, 
more than has been the case in the history of this 
nation in anything like the same space of time. 

The advancing intelligence has put an end 
to wholesale executions, which did not check 
crime but tended to brutalize the ignorant and 
half-civilized portions of the population who 
witnessed them. Now, for only one crime is the 
punishment of death inflicted; and it becomes a 
matter for consideration if this last lingering 
remnant of barbarous custom be of so much avail 
in preventing murder, as would be lengthened 
penal servitude with severe corporal punishment. 
Sheep-stealing, horse-stealing, stealing wet clothes 
from hedges, and very nearly a hundred other 
offences, would, on proof, send the offender, who 
might be a young boy or girl of tender years, to 
the scaffold. By comparison with the times of 
Dick Turpin and other notorious knights of the 
road when hanging was in fashion, it is clear that 
now both life and property are safer than then 
from violent robbers and murderers, both in Queen 
Victoria’s highways and on the new iron lines 
of the Stephensons and Brunels. Nor do we 
think that damp clothes in orchards, gardens, and 
hedges, are less secure than formerly; nor that 
forgery has been committed to the extent antici- 
pated, notwithstanding both population and wealth 
have been increased and multiplied in inverse 
proportion to the withdrawal of capital punish- 
ment. 

These facts, at the present time, require con- 








hospitals devoted to the cure of so many human 
infirmities ; and it is one of the signs of our times, 
and a matter which we think is in accordance 
with the advance of our population and know- 
ledge, that hospitals are being founded for the 
cure of eye diseases, paralysis, consumption, spinal 
diseases, and other specialities. Such subdivisions 
have been objected to by some medical authorities ; 
but, as we think, without any sufficient reason. 

Amongst suggestions for the improvement of 
the nursing and medical attention upon the sick, 
we ought not to omit the idea of the foundation 
of a Female Medical College, in which ladies may be 
enabled to fitthemselves forattention to the general 
complaints of women and children. In the olden 
days women of rank and condition were our most 
skilled and eminent physicians, and in recent 
times Miss Nightingale and some other ladies have 
shown the great advantage which may be derived 
from well-educated females turning their attention 
to medical knowledge. In the present fashion of our 
general education but few men and still fewer 
women are acquainted with even the simplest rules 
of health ; and thousands of children and others 
perish in consequence of this want of knowledge 
on the part of mothers who have received what 
is considered a fair amount of education. It 
may be hoped that, in course of time, preju- 
dice on this point will be removed, and that in 
many families one girl at least will be educated as 
a doctress ; for it is clear that such a qualification 
would not be useless in the event of her becoming 
a wife and a mother ; and, in the case of the death 
of a husband, or through misfortune, this ability 
might be made a source of income. 

In our rambles we have often noted the active 
work of officers for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. Their operations prevent the public 
from witnessing in the streets many painful 
and disgraceful scenes. An attempt has been 
made in Islington to form a refuge for dogs of 
high and low degree. It is proposed to gather 
lost or distressed dogs from the streets, to endea- 
vour to restore wandering pet dogs to their dis- 
consolate owners, and to furnish a home for house- 
less dogs of low degree until some philanthropic 
individual should become willing to take the care 
of them. A miserable dog is, undoubtedly, a 
painful object; but, knowing the necessity which 


sideration ; for, just now, in several quarters, | exists for the exercise of humanity and charity in 
attempts are being made to create a re-action|much more important directions, few will give 
against those advances which have been attended | this movement much encouragement. 


with so much benefit. 


There are many individuals who are not only 


In considering the means which, during the! able but anxions to doa certain amount of good 
last quarter of a century, have been put in oppo- | to their fellows, but who are diffident, and think 
sition to the teaching of the hangman ; we find a | their seemingly small efforts but of little avail : this 
greatly extended, cheap, good system of educa-|is a great mistake. An example has been set by 


tion. 
considered it a privilege to lecture on subjects of 
interest to the working and humbler classes. In 


Men of education, ability, and rank, have | the French Protestants in benefiting the poor of 


their own creed, who, in consequence of their reli- 
gious opinions, are prevented from obtaining in 


the great towns, libraries, museums, schools of! time of distress the aid of French charities. In 
art and design, have been opened, and flourish. | Paris, well-to-do and charitable Protestants group 
Nor should we omit to make mention of the | themselves into dizaines, or tens. Each ten takes 
ragged and industrial schools, reformatories, and | one or more poor families in charge. Each member 


refuges, which have been the means of curing 
many who had fallen into vice, and saving a mul- 
titude of those who were in danger. 

In these days, by means of the steam-press, a 
working man may buy the same number of 
excellent books for a few shillings which he could 
formerly only obtain for about as many pounds. 
The distant portions of the country have been 
brought together, by the locomotive engine and 
the steam-packet, so cheaply, that here, too, 
shillings are equivalent to pounds, With these 
and other signs of progress, minds of great and 
good workers see indications that Europe will 
become a band of united states, strong in the power 
of civilization, and opposed to the trammelling of 
thought, or the enslavement of mankind. The 
facilities of communication between nation and 
nation are now so great and so continual, that 
every day words fly from land to land, thus more 
and more assimilating the languages of the peoples. 

In Great Britain, in days of yore, the words 
used by the pepulation in different counties 
were virtually as different as are those of London 
and Jeddo; but each year the provincialisms 
of dialect are vanishing, and it may not be 
long before the guttural of Northumberland, 
and the peculiarities which still linger in 
Durham, Yorkshire, Wales, and Scotland; and, 
though last, not least, in London itself; will 
become amongst the curiosities of the past. But, 


notwithstanding all these favourable changes 
which are going on, there certainly are neglects 
of portions of our population, which look all the 
more dismal in consequence of the bright lights 
which have shone out in other directions. 
Amongst the objects which attract the atten- 
tion of the wanderer in the metropolis, are the 


of a ten subscribes to the general fund, and each 
member has his active duty also. Some tens col- 
lect only a few francs weekly: others more wealthy 
command large sums and extend their usefulness 
to a greater extent: nurses, medical attendance, 
clothing, and what is better, in many instances, 
employment is by this means given. Such bene- 
volent little societies as these might be usefully 
formed in our own towns and villages. Persons 
should not be afraid of small beginnings, for from 
them have often risen important results. 








CONDITION OF OUR TOWNS: OBSTRUC- 
TION TO IMPROVEMENT. 


Srr,—Having for many years been a reader of 
the Builder, 1 am tolerably well up in sanitary 
matters; but every now and then you throw new 
light on the subject, or re-direct attention to old 
objects, and place before local authorities and the 
general public matters of the utmost importance. 
“London Shadows” and “Town Swamps” are 
bearing good fruit, to use this form of metaphor, 
as may be witnessed in the sanitary reports of 
Dr. Letheby and the several medical officers of 
the metropolitan districts. London is now the 
healthiest metropolis in the world; and, as sani- 
tary works are more fully carried out, health is 
improved. Your notes on the sanitary condition 
of our chief towns will also do good. You will 
anger the ignorant, the prejudiced, and the 
selfish : you will frighten the timid ; but you will 
strengthen the wise and the benevolent, and 
rouse, as with a trumpet-call, all local sanitarians. 
Your recent strictures on Stafford, and now on 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, will shame the authorities 
into some move ; and any movement is better than 





\ 





apathetic stagnation. Your statements will be 
impudently denied, and your inferences will be 
ignorantly disputed ; but there will exist the hor- 
rible and damning facts,—the swamps and foul 
ditches at Stafford, and the crowded and ruinous 
tenements at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with a total 
absence of sanitary appliances, even for decency, 
in the latter case. Denial will only cause a more 
full inquiry ; and this will, of my own knowledge, 
strengthen even your strongest remarks. There 
is not one public sewer in the town of Stafford. 
“The town cannot be sewered, it is so fiat 
and low,” say the local Solons. There are, 
however, cities, towns, and districts effectively 
sewered, which are quite as fiat and more sur- 
rounded with water,—as part of Carlisle, and 
of West Ham, where an area very much 
larger than Stafford is 10 feet below the level of 
high water ;—in America, the town of Chicago ; 
and then we have the Fens in England, and large 
areas in Holland embanked and drained. So soon 
as the local authorities in Stafford make up their 
minds to spend 6d. in the pound for good sewers 
and drains, they may have them, and so remove 
the present reproach from their town; and, by 
reducing the annual mortality by some 4 in each 
1,000 of population, save about 80 lives per year. 
Local alarmists say, “ Sanitary works will ruin the 
town by their great cost. They will increase local 
rates from 5s. to 10s. in the pound.” Let these 
people, however, inquire, in such cities and towns 
as North Shields, Carlisle, Preston, Croydon, Ely, 
Worksop, Macclesfield, Buxton, or in any other 
place where good sewers and drains have been 
executed, as to the sewers rate paid or to be paid 
for complete works. Two questions may be asked 
at the same time—“ The amount of sewers rate ? ” 
and then, “‘ Would the local authorities and the 
inhabitants in the improved districts save the rate 
and return to their unsewered state if they could 
do so?” 

The condition of Newcastle-upon-Tyne is well 
calculated to excite horror ;—a wealthy corpora- 
tion and a money-making community sunk in 
squalid, sickening filth! The present state of this 
town, as detailed in your leader of the 13th inst., 
isa disgrace to our much-vaunted freedom and 
local self-government. A little wholesome despot- 
ism might certainly be exercised in such a case. 

What do the members of the wealthy corpora- 
tion of Newcastle wait for? Awarning? They 
had it in the terrible cholera ravages, from 1839 
to 1853. Or, do they stay until the sanitary pro- 
blem shall have been worked out in other towns ? 
This problem has been so worked out even at their 
own door ; asat North Shields; partially at Gates- 
head, immediately opposite ; and, most fully, in‘the 
small town of Alnwick. Newcastle some years 
ago went building mad when Mr. Grainger pulled 
down and re-erected whole streets of palace-like 
shops and houses, “ before their time,” many of 
which crumbled, unfinished, to premature decay. 
If this mad speculation hindered comprehensive 
sanitary works, the cause no longer remains, as 
local trade and growth have overtaken the build- 
ing delirium of former years. 

Surely, Mr. Builder, your well-deserved casti- 
gation will shame the corporation of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne into sanitary life. You told the good 
people of Birmingham some time ago a few un- 
wholesome truths ; and a public meeting sanctioned 
an application to Parliament, and the corporation 
are up this session to obtain an Improvement Bill, 
to enable them to form and pave streets and 
roads, and to complete a system of sewers and 
drains, as also to execute other necessary sanitary 
works. All good men must hope that your recent 
castigation of the Newcastleites may induce simi- 
lar active results. The present state of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne is not only a local disgrace, but 
it is a national disgrace. 

ONE WHO KNOWS FROM INSPECTION THAT 
- YOUR DESCRIPTION IS NOT OVERDRAWN,. 





SEWER-AIR AND HOUSES. 

ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 

AT a recent general meeting of the Metropolitan 
Association of the Medieal Officers of Health the 
following discussion took place “ on the best means 
to be adopted and enforced for preventing the 
entrance of sewer air into houses, especially those 
inhabited by the upper classes.” : 

Dr. Sanderson opened the debate. His remarks 
were founded on the following propositions :— 

“1. Thatamong the many falsehoods and fallacies which 
are current among the public, and even professional per- 
sons, as to the causes of disease, there is no fact esta- 
blished on a firmer basis than that of the morbific agency 
of sewer air, and that this agency is exerted more ener- 
getically by the small quantities which find their way 
furtively, but constantly, into houses, than by the large 
quantities which are disengaged by the gully grates. 
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2. That the state of our knowledge of the physical con- 
dition and movements of the air in sewers and house 
drains is very defective, but that it is certain that, on the 
present condition of the drainage in every drain that is 
not air-tight, a current sets, during at least nine months 
in the year, towards the house. 

3. That the fact is one of much greater sanitary im- 
portance than has hitherto been supposed ; that it requires 
experimental investigation; and that, as from its seat it 
lies between the domain of the surveyor and that of the 
medical officer of health, it ought to be considered by 
them conjointly.’’ 


Dr. Sanderson supported these propositions by 
a priori reasoning, and by experimental observa- 
tions and other facts. He exhibited an apparatus 
which he had contrived to gauge with the greatest 
accuracy the relative pressure of the air in the 
sewers and in houses, and the direction of currents 
of air in sewers. 

Mr. Chadwick agreed in the main with Dr. 
Sanderson, but believed that we should not be 
satisfied with our sewers being sewers of deposit, 
as for the most part they now are in London, but 
that they should be so perfect as to carry off all 
feeculent matters before there was time for de- 
composition to set in. 

Dr. Gibbon and Dr. Chowne followed in the 
discussion. 

Mr. R. Rawlinson believed that traps ought 
never to be relied on: he maintained that no drain 
or sewer should enter within the walls of any 
house. He said, that in many parts of London 
there were houses whose drains did not communi- 
cate with the sewer, although they were believed 
to do so, and there was a good sewer immediately 
infront of them. Carlisle was adduced as an 
instance of good sewerage. No man had entered 
the sewers to cleanse them since their establish- 
ment about six years ago, and Mr. Rawlinson 
stated that they were still in a clean state. Venti- 
lating shafts were here used, and all the sewers 
were constructed on a uniform plan, and pre- 





the house-drains. He called attention to the 
many practical difficulties attending the re- 
modelling of the entire sewerage of a place drained 
as London is, on so many different independent 
plans, and with so many very defective old sewers. 

Mr. Chadwick said a few words, and read some 
propositions embodying his views. They were, 
however, too comprehensive to be considered by 
the meeting at a late hour of the discussion. 





GIRDERS, BEAMS, AND LINTELS. 


Tue following remarks on the strength of 
materials have been deduced by Mr. Charles H. 
Haswell (for the “ Journal of the Franklin Insti- 
tute”) from the experiments of Barlow, Buchanan, 
Fairbairn, Hodgkinson, Stephenson, Major Wade, 
and others. 

The transverse or lateral strength of any girder, 
beam, bressummer, lintel, 4c. &c., is in proportion 
to the product of its breadth and the square of 
its depth, and also to the area of its cross section. 

The best form of section for cast-iron girders or 
beams, &c., is deduced from the experiments of 
Mr. E. Hodgkinson, and such as have this form of 
section (L) are known as Hodgkinson’s. 

The rule deduced from his experiments, directs 
as follows :—area of bottom flanch, six times that 
of the top flanch. Flanches connected by a thin 
vertical web, only sufficiently thick to have the 
requisite lateral stiffness, and tapering both up- 
wards and downwards from the neutral axis; and 
in order to set aside the risk of an imperfect cast- 
ing, by any great disproportion between the web 
and the flanches, it should be tapered so as to 
connect with them with a thickuess corresponding 
to that of the flanch. 

When girders are subjected to impulses, and 
are used to sustain vibrating loads, as in bridges, 





viously determined scheme. 

Mr. Merry, surveyor of Paddington, then spoke, | 
confirming Dr. Sanderson’s experimental observa- | 
tions. 

Mr. Thomson urged the great importance of, 
the subject. He referred to the fact that sewer | 
air did not usually contain sulphuretted hydrogen, | 
but sulphide of ammonium, and was alkaline, | 
favouring the growth of animal life. The air of | 
dwelling-rooms, on the contrary, was usually acid, | 
and favourable to the growth of low forms of 
vegetable life. He spoke of all brick drains as | 
means of allowing sewer gases to enter houses. 
He did not agree with Mr. Rawlinson, but was 
favourable to good drains under houses, as they | 
kept the basement dry. Dwellings in mews were | 
always charged with sewage gases, unless better 
ventilated and drained than most of them are at 
present. 

Dr. Lankester spoke of the low forms of fungi 
produced in air and water which were likely to 
be injurious to health. He alluded to the bad 
arrangements for drainage in many modern houses, 
as sometimes no traps are placed between the 
sewer and the house: sometimes pipes were put 
down without cementing the joints properly. He 
alluded to the experiment being made in the City 
of ventilating sewers and placing charcoal filters 
at the outlets of the ventilating shafts. He 
maintained that we should not rest contented 
until sewers acted so well as not to require special 
means of ventilation. He related the case of an 
eminent literary man whose death was clearly 
caused by sewer gas entering a house from want 
of proper traps. 

Mr. Burge, Mr. Lord, and Dr. Aldis followed, 
and confirmed what Dr. Lankester had said as to 
the negligence of builders in draining many 
modern houses, as it appeared to be no one’s busi- 
ness to see that the conditions of building con- 
tracts were complied with. 

Mr. Druitt said that he was informed on good 
authority that paint became tarnished in London 
more readily now than a few years ago. Was 
this due to sulphur or carbon? Probably the 
former. He alluded to the existence of many old 
sewers, whose presence was not marked on any 
maps, nor known until discovered accidentally in 





excavations. He referred to the importance of 
spreading information on these topics in schools ; 
also by sanitary tracts and lectures, referring espe- 
cially with commendation to the labours of the 
“ Ladies’ Sanitary Association.” He expressed a 
hope that the labours of the medical officers of 
health would be directed towards the getting of 
perfectly-acting sewers, the emanations from which 
could not be noxious. 

Mr. Lovegrove, surveyor of Hackney, made a 
few remarks, and exhibited his patent traps, con- 
structed with the view of preventing sewer air 
entering houses at the time water is flowing down 





&e., the best proportion between the top and 
bottom flanch, is as one to four, as a general rule, 
they should be as narrow and deep as practicable, 
and should never be deflected to more than one 
five-hundredth of their length. 

In public halls, churches, and buildings where 
the weight of people alone is to be provided for, 
an estimate of 175 pounds per square foot of floor 
surface is sufficient to provide for the weight of 
flooring and the load upon it. 

In store-houses and factories, the weight to be 
provided for, should be estimated at that, which 
may at any time be placed thereon, or which at 
any time may bear upon any portion of their 
floors: the usual allowance, however, is for a 
weight of 280 pounds per square foot of floor 
surface. 

In all uses, such as in buildings and bridges, 
where the structure is exposed to sudden im- 
pulses, the load or stress to be sustained should 
not exceed from one-fifth to one-siath of the 
breaking weight of the material employed, but 
when the load is uniform or quiescent, it may 
be increased to one-third and one-fourth of the 
breaking weight. 

An open web girder or beam, &c. is to be esti- 
mated in its resistance on the same principle as 
if it hada solid web. In cast metals, allowance 
is to be made for the loss of strength due to 
the unequal contraction in cooling of the web 
and flanches. 

In cast iron, the mean resistance to crushing or 
compression and extension, are as 55 to 1, and 
in wrought iron, as 12 to 23; hence the mass 
of metal below the neutral axis, will be greatest 
in these proportions, when the stress is interme- 
diate between the ends or supports of the guides, 
Ke. 
Wooden girders or beams, when sawed in two 
or more pieces, and slips are set between them, 
and the whole bolted together are made stiffer 
by the operation and are rendered less liable to 
decay. 

Girders cast with a face up are stronger than 
when cast on a side, in the proportion of 1 to 
‘959, and they are strongest also when cast with 
the broadest flanch up. he 

The following results of the resistances of 
metals will show how the material should be 
distributed, in order to obtain the mazrimum of 
strength with the minimum of material :— 


To Tension. To Crushing. 
12 tons 


Wroughtiron ...... 23 tons 

CORDELE a scescevesecsssce 16 ,, he 
8 » 51 ys 

Cast iron ............ { pe 37 2 


Hence, in a wrought-iron beam, the upper 
flanch should be as 23 to 12, or 2 to 1. 

The best iron has the greatest tensile strength, 
and the least compressive or crushing. 





The relative strength of girders or beams, cast 


vertical or horizontal, is as 536 to 514, or as 1 to 


96. 

The outline of a girder or beam, both in depth 
and width of bottom flanch, may be reduced from 
the required dimensions in the middle, or at the 
end, as the case may be, at points intermediate 
between the centre and supports, or end and 
fulcrum, to correspond to the weight or stress to 
be borne. 

When the top flanch, the thickness of the web, 
the length and the depth are unaltered, the web 
being thin, the strength of the girder or beam 
is nearly in proportion to the area of the bottom 
flanch. (See “Inquiry of Samuel Hughes, C.E. &.” 
Artisan, pp. 148-9.) 

The most economical constructions of girders or 
beams, with reference to attaining the greatest 
strength with the least material, are as follows :— 
The outline of their top, bottom, and sides should 
be a curve of various forms, according as the 
breadth throughout is equal, or the depth throngh- 
out is equal, and asthe girder or beam is loaded 
only at one end, or in the middle, or uniformly 
throughout. 

When the girder or beam is fixed at one end 
and loaded at the other. 

1. When the depth is uniform throughout the 
entire length. 

The depth being uniform : The section at every 
point must be in rtion to the product of 
the length, etic and square of the depth, 
and as the square of the depth is in every point 
the same, the breadth must vary directly as the 
length ; consequently, each side of the beam must 
be - vertical plane, tapering gradually to the 
en 

2. When the breadth is uniform throughout the 
entire length. 

The breadth being uniform: The depth must 
vary as the square root of the length; hence the 
upper or lower sides, or botb, must be determined 
by a parabolic curve. 

3. When the section at every point is similar, 
that is, a circle, an ellipse, a square, or a rectangle, 
the sides of which bear a fixed proportion to each 
other. 

The section at every point, being a regular 
figure: For a circle, the diameter at every point 
must be as the cube root of the length, and for 
an ellipse, or a rectangle, the breadth and depth 
must vary as the cube root of the length. 

When the girder or beam is fixed at one 
end, and loaded uniformly throughout its length. 

1. When the depth is uniform throughout its 
entire length. 

The depth being uniform: The breadth must 
increase as the square of the length. 

2. When the breadth is uniform throughout its 
entire length. 

The breadth being uniform: the depth will vary 
directly as the length. 

3. When the section at every point is similar, as 
a circle, ellipse, square, and rectangle. 

The section at every point being a regular figure : 
the cube of the depth must be in the depth of the 
square of the length. 

When the girder or beam is supported at both 
ends, 

1. When loaded in the middle. 

The constant of the beam, or the product of the 
breadth and the square of the depth, must be in 
proportion to the distance from the nearest sup- 
port; consequently, whether the lines forming 
the beam are straight or curved, they meet in 
the centre, and of course the two halves are alike. 
The beam, therefore, may be considered as one 
of half the length, the supported end correspond- 
ing with the free end in the case of beams one end 
being fixed, and the middle of the beams similarly 
correspond with the fixed end. 

1. When the depth is uniform throughout. 

The depth being equal: the breadth must be in 
the ratio of the length. 

2. When the breadth is uniform throughout. 
The breadth being uniform: the depth will vary 
as the square root of the length. 

3. When the section at every point is similar, as 
a circle, ellipse, square, and rectangle. 

The section at every point being a regular 
figure : the cube of the depth will be, as the square 
of the distance from the supported end. 

When the girder or beam 4s supported at both 
ends, and loaded uniformly throughout its length. 

1. When the depth is uniform. 

The depth being uniform: the breadth will be 
as the product of the length of the beam, and the 
length o on Aad pe of the given point, less the 
square of the on one side of the given point. 
2. When the breadth is vi ee 
The breadth being uniform: the depth will be 





as the square root of the product of the length of 
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the beam, and the length of it on one side of the 
given point, less the square of the length on one 
side of the given point, 

3. When the section at every point is similar, as 
a circle, ellipse, square, and rectangle. 

The section at every point being a regular 
figure: the cube of the depth, will be as the pro- 
duct of the length of the beam, and the length of 
it on one side of the given point, less the square of 
the length on one side of the given point. 


General deductions from the experiments of 
Stephenson, Fairbairn, Cubitt, Hughes, §c. 


Fairbairn shows in his experiments that with a 
stress of about 12,320 lbs. per square inch on cast 
iron, and 28,000 lbs. on wrought iron, the sets 
and elongations are nearly equal to each other. 

A cast-iron beam will be bent to one-third of its 
breaking weight, if the load is laid on gradually, 
and one-sixth of it, if laid on at once, will produce 
the same effect, if the weight of the beam is small 
compared with the weight laid on. 

Hence, Beams of cast iron should be made 
capable of bearing more than six times the greatest 
weight which will be laid upon them. 

In wrought-iron beams, the upper flanch should 
be larger than the lower, in the ration of 2 to 1. 
The breaking weights in similar beams are to each 
other as the squares of their like linear dimen- 


THEATRICAL STAGE ARRANGEMENTS 
AND MACHINERY. 


Your late remarks on theatres have chiefly had 
reference to the salle part of the house, and not 
the stage. True as they were, it is the stage 
which chiefly concerns us in England. Now it will 
seem curious; but I simply and plainly state that 
every single stage in London, old or new, is bad,— 
utterly bad,—a disgrace to a mechanical nation 
like the English. It is a miracle how Mr. Bever- 
ley gets out his marvellous effects with such 
wretched machinery. The arrangement, too, is 
so bad: the dressing-rooms ought all to be around 
the stage, on a level with it : there ought to be no 
draughts of wind. Architects must remember 
singers’ throats are tender things. What will 
your readers say to the dressing-room of the 
ladies of the ballet being at the top of the house, 
some hundred steps to go up? This is in a new 
theatre in London, not far from your office. I 


quatre after ascending and descending a hundred 
steps; and this he has made ladies—the weaker 
sex—do. The tailors’ room is at the top of the 


should like to see the architect dance a pas de | 








One carpenter at the meeting urged that eight 
hours a-day was long enough to labour. 
Birmingham.—The “ frying-pan finishers” here 
have struck against the “ introduction of ma- 
chinery” into their branch of trade. 
Chester—The employers have offered the 
masons 27s. per week for nine months of the year, 
and 25s. during the winter months; but they ob- 
ject to conceding the half-hour in the winter. The 
works at St. John’s Church, the Queen’s Hotel, 
and the alterations on the Roodee, have been par- 
tially suspended through the strike. 
Darlington.—There is a strike at the Albert- 
hill Ironworks, the puddlers who remain in the 
town holding out against a reduction in their 
wages. The only men engaged in the works are 
a few fitters and millwrights. 
Wolverhampton.—The painters, plumbers, and 
glaziers are upon strike. The men are unable to 
bring their masters to a decision on the subject of 
the disputed half-hour. Three of the masters are 
paying the advance of 1s., and have also granted 
| the application of the men in respect of the ten 
| hours, and as many more are paying the advance ; 


| but the rest of the employers decline to pay the 





house, and baskets have to be sent up and down by | advance, or make the required alteration in the 
machinery, which takes some five minutes. This time, till they have had an understanding amongst 


arrangement again is very extraordinary. I should 
say the architect had not been in the habit of 





sions. That is, the breaking weights of beams are 
found by multiplying together the area of their | 
section, their depth, and a constant, determined | 
from experiment on beams of the particular form | 
under investigation, and dividing the product by | 
the distance between the supports. 

Cast and wrought iron beams, having similar 
resistances, have weights nearly as 2°44 to 1. | 

The range of the comparative strength of 
girders, of the same depth, having a top and 
bottom flanch, and those having bottom flanch | 
alone, is from having but a little area of bottom | 
flanch to a large proportion of it, from less than | 
one-half to one-quarter greater strength. 

A box beam, or girder, constructed of plates of | 
wrought-iron, compared to a single rib and/| 
flanched beam X, of equal weights, has a resist- 
ance as 100 to 93. 

The resistance of beams, or girders, where the 

depth is greater than their breadth, when sup- 
ported at top, is much increased. In some cases, 
the difference is fully one-third. 
_ When a beam is of equal thickness throughout 
its depth, the curve should be an ellipse, to enable 
it to support a uniform load with equal resistance 
in every part; and if the beam is an open one, 
the curve of equilibrium, for a uniform load, 
should be that of a parabola. Hence, when the 
middle portion is not wholly removed, the curve 
should be a compound of an ellipse and a parabola, 
approaching nearer to the latter as the middle 
part is decreased. 

Girders of cast iron, up to a span of 40 feet, are 
cheaper than of wrought iron. 

Cast-iron beams and girders should not be 

loaded to exceed one-fifth of their breaking 
weight, and when the strain is attended with con- | 
cussion and vibration, this proportion must be 
increased, and they should not be subjected to a 
deflection exceeding the -O5ths of their length, or 
to a test much exceeding the greatest stress to 
which they are to be subjected. 
_ Simple cast-iron girders may be made 50 feet 
in length, and the best form is that of Hodgkin- 
son: when subjected to a fixed load, the flauch 
should be as 1 to 6; and when to a concussion, 
&e., as 1 to 4. 

The forms of girders for spaces exceeding the 
limit of those of simple cast-iron, are various ; the | 
principal ones adopted are those of the straight or | 
arched cast-iron girders in separate pieces and | 
bolted together, the trussed, the bow-string, and 
the wrought-iron box and tubular. 

The straight or arched girder is formed of sepa- 
rate castings, and is entirely dependent upon the | 
bolts of connection for its strength. 

The trussed or bow-string girder is made of | 
separate castings on a single piece, and its strength | 
depends, other than upon the depth or area of it, | 
upon the proper adjustment of the tension or | 
initial strain upon the wrought-iron truss. 

The or or tubular girders are made of wrought- 
iron, and are best constructed with cast-iron tops, 
in order the best to resist compression : this form 
of girder is best adapted to afford lateral stiffness. 








Art ConVERSAZIONE IN 2HE C1TY.—The Com- 
pany of Ironmongers have announced a resolution 
to give a grand Soirée early in May, in their mag- 
nificent rooms, and to form for that occasion an 


| accustomed to Germany. 


themselves. After waiting on the masters, the 
men (about fifty) unanimously determined not to 


attending rehearsals, or he would have known | resume work till the masters came to a decision on 


better. 


miserable, contemptible mechanism of an Euglish | ment. 


But it is under the stage you see the/| the question of the wages and the half-hour move- 


The men deny that they have refused the 


theatre: it is there you see the filth of an English | 1s. a-day advance unless the reduction in time was 
theatre: it is there you see every kind of incum- | also conceded. 


brance, instead of clear space. It is really lament- 
able, sickening, to see an English stage after being 
In Munich the cellars 
underneath the stage are as clean as our drawing- 
rooms, and the lofts above are like a man-of-war 
in regard to order,—ropes coiled, hatchets hung 
on numbered pegs, and the whole put me strongly 
in mind of one of our first-rate ships. In Munich, 
too, is a machine which tells if the fire watchmen 
have continually visited the different parts of the 
house at the stated hours of the day and night. 
This is of a clock-like form, and kept locked up, 
only to be looked at by the regisseur, but which 
has wires to different parts of the stage and lofts, 
&c., and there the watchmen must visit, which 
ensures regularity. It is no good going to Paris 
or to Italy to see theatres: you must go to Ger- 
many,—go and see Mr. Miihldorfer at Mannheim, 
the inventor of flat stages,—see his theatre: he 
is the most celebrated theatrical machinist in 
Europe. Go to Hanover, Brunswick, but, above 
all, study the Victoria Theatre at Berlin. There is 
an exquisite simplicity and perfection in the stage 
machinery of this theatre, the extraordinarily few 
hands required to work it, the largest in Europe, 
everything being done under the stage, no hands 
required aloft,—and the excellent arrangement of 
having, parallel with each wing, shafts with boxes 
which go from top to bottom of the house, thereby 
never causing the machinists to go upstairs. I 
conclude by saying to architects,—Get the plans 
of this theatre, and study them. There are two 
sets of plans published ; but the large edition does 
not contain the stage machinery : it is the smaller 
one they must get, which gives all the details of 
the stage, and which costs but a few shillings. 
ALPHONSE WARINGTON, 





THE LABOUR QUESTION, 

Maidstone.—A meeting of the United Car- 
penters’ and Joiners’ Association has been held 
here (about 100 present), including deputations 
from Rochester, Chatham, and Tunbridge. A 
resolution was passed requesting the Rochester 
operatives to memorialize their employers to meet 
a deputation, upon the subject of the rise in 
wages, which the master builders of Maidstone had 
consented to give, conditionally on the employers | 
at other places in the county agreeing to the same 
terms. 

Brighton.—At a large meeting of the house- 
painters, it has been unanimously resolved, in 
effect, that as they are inadequately paid, they do 
solicit the master-painters to advance their wages 
from 4s. to 4a. 6d. per day on and after the 6th 
May next. 

St. Helier’s (Jersey).—The house-carpenters 
here, in five establishments, have struck for an 
advance of wages from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. a day. At 
a general meeting of house carpenters it has been 


| resolved, according to the Jersey Z'imes, to make 


the strike general, by all the carpenters (30) to 
400) turning out, should the masters struck against 
refuse the advance. The Jersey carpenters’ wages 
are said to be no higher than they were thirty 





extensive collection of Works of Art. 


years since, although living is one-third higher, 


Newcastle-wpon-Tyne—A crowded meeting of 
workmen connected with the building trades has 
been held here, for the purpose of hearing Mr. 
G. Potter, who maintained that there was more 
work done now in ten years than was done in 
twenty, fifty years ago; and that the immense in- 
crease in the production of work entitled tie men 
to shorter hours of labour: they were no revo- 
lutionists, he urged: they asked for nothing but 
what the employers could give without interfering 
with their gains: with the exception of Carlisle, 
Newcastle was the only town that worked ten 
hours and a halfa day. A resolution was passed, 
in which it was held that “sixty-one hours of 
labour a week is no longer necessary, chiefly on 
account of the introduction of machinery, and the 
increased skill of the workmen.” In another re- 
solution it was decided to “respectfully request 
the employers to grant a reduction of half an hour 
per day.” 

Inverness.—Some of the carpenters of Inverness 
have struck for an increase of wages. Those on 
strike chiefly belonged to the shop of Mr. Duff, 
who has the contract for the carpenter work at 
the Poor House, now being erected, and cannot 
at present do without men to carry on his work. 





SPRING TIME. 

ALREADY, after our long and severe winter, 
the hopeful and cheering spring is beginning to 
show its pleasant face. Even in the metropolis 
trees and shrubs, in the s-rall but neat-looking 
gardens in front and at the rear of houses, are 
budding forth. In the great markets,—Covent- 
garden especially,—the supply of early flowers and 
plants is immense. In the dark courts of the 
poorest neighbourhoods primroses, hyacinths, 
snowdrops, and other flowers, are taken in cart- 
loads, and arranged, by the costermongers and 
their wives, for sale amongst all classes. Strange 
is the contrast between these delicately tinted 
buds and the surrounding dark grey dinginess 
and general squalor. From these labyrinths of 
courts and alleys the active “costers” carry their 
wares into squares and fashionable streets, and 
also into those of far less note; and, although the 
voices of the sellers may not be always musical, 
they are cheering to those who know their purport ; 
and the sweet simple plants which these peripa- 
tetic gardens display are most agreeable to the eye. 

It is now that those who are fortunate enough 
to have a bit of garden-ground in some suburban 
district begin with diligence to consult the floral 
authorities. This is the harvest of seedsmen, and 
many are the pleasing thoughts which are given 
in the busy city to these homely but cherished 
little gardens in the suburbs. It is becoming 
more than ever the practice, we observe, for clerks 
and other perscns of limited income to seek sub- 
urban homes, as at Walworth and other places, not far 
from the heart of London, but where roses and lilies 
will still grow. In these neighbourhoods numerous 
houses, well drained, and at rents from 20/. to 25/. 
or less per annum, can be had, with neatly laid out 
plots of ground. These are the kinds of houses 
which might be so constructed as to be profitable 
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to many of the working class of the community ; 
and there are thousands of those in the metro- 
polis who would gladly pay at the rate of from 
127, to 152. per annum for decent accommodation 
in them for families. In such districts we are 
glad to hear of local flower shows and gardening 
clubs, 

In the centres of the squares, in the Temple 
and Inns-of-law gardens, and the parks, those in 
care of them are actively engaged; and already 
bright green blades are beginning to change the 
smoky withered tint of the metropolitan grass 
plots into vivid green. 

Here and there, in various localities, pictu- 
resque but ragged figures may be seen loaded 
with young shoots of ivy and other creeping 
plants and flowers gathered from the woods and 
hedge-rows which surround London. So artistic 
sometimes are the attitudes of these rural wan- 
derers and the arrangements of their simple mer- 
chandise, that one cannot but think that, but for 
circumstances, they might have been likely occa- 
sionally to have distinguished themselves amongst 
the contributors to the Royal Academy and other 
similar exhibitions. 

In the dark and dismal courts, and in all poor 
neighbourhoods, the bright glimpses of sunshine 
cause the children to swarm out like bees; and 
now is the time for those who wonder at, but 
cannot yet understand, the causes of the vast 
mortality amongst the poor, to look around and 
see the density of the population which a spring 





day tempts from dark rooms and dilapidated tene- 
ments. Dingy as is the general aspect of these | 


living pictures, however, we are glad to note that 
there are a greater number of cleanly-faced and | 


cleanly-clad children to be met with than in years 
past ; and that, in places where no such sounds for- 
merly reached the ear, groups of little boys and girls 
may be heard merrily singing the ragged-school | 
songs and marching and dancing with glee, not- | 
withstanding the dismal blackish-red and smoky 
walls and broken patched windows, the unpleasant 
gutters and roadways, and other neglects. It is 
saddening, however, to think that in the crowded 
portions of the metropolis so little opportunity is 
available for the healthful recreation of those 
pent-up children within the precincts of the City. 
From the back slums, in spite of the terrors of 
beadles, children and those in care of them, ven- 
ture into the open spaces which surround the 





greenery of Lincoln’s Inn-fields and Gray’s Inn; | 
but we have long wished that the green parts | 
themselves of these Inns should be thrown open to | 
the public at certain times of the day and evening 
during the summer months. The Temple Gardens 
have for some time past been accessible on the 
week days during both winter and summer; and 
in summer, during the Sunday afternoons and 
evenings, thuusauds of persons have visited 
them, and no complaints, so far as we learn, have 
been made by students or other dwellers in the 
precincts of the Temple. Indeed we are assured, 
both from persanal observation and from the re- 
port of Mr. Broome, the gardener, that the 
greatest order has been observed, and not the 
least damage done in any way. 

In the course of a few weeks the chief parts of 
London themselves will be gay with native as well 
as peripatetic flowers and greenery. Trees will 
burst into bloom about Cheapside, St. Paul’s 
Churcbyard, the Bank of England ; and, in manyan 
out-of-the-way nook,—on house-tops,—at windows 
of various heights,—and under other and still 
more desperate circumstances, attempts are made 
to rear and cherish glimpses, however fleeting, of 
floral and vegetable life. 

The past year, moist and unsunned as was the 
summer, has been remarkable for the excellence 
of the health of the population, not only of this 
but of several other countries. This circumstance, 
however, should not induce us to neglect using 
the most vigorous sanitary exertions: on the con- 





trary, such another year is not perhaps to be 
‘expected ; and it is now well known that the real 
cause of the improved health in towns was the 
diminished effluvia from decaying organic matter 
not exposed so much to heat and sunshine as 
usual, and washed away more freely by the per- 
petual rains. Now is the time for seeing to 
various sanitary improvements: drains should be 
examined, for great damage has been done to 
many by the late severe frosts: all unwholesome 
accumulations,so far as thiscan be managed, should 
be removed, both from towns and villages; and 
if the sanitary inspectors of metropolitan districts 
would look actively about just now, great ad- 
vantage to the public health would be experienced 
during the approaching summer. We know that 
in many parts the dust contractors require to be 





looked after, and made to perform their duty pro- 








perly. It would be found on inquiry that, in 
some parishes, there are streets which have not 
been visited by the dustmen for six weeks or two 
months; and the neglected localities are precisely 
those which require the greatest care. The 
aggrieved in most cases say that it is of no use 
speaking to the dustmen, and that generally a 
civil request for them to attend when necessary 
is only met by coarse and abusive language, unless 
a bribe for “beer” be offered. Those streets in 
which what the men call “money for a drop of 
beer” is collected in the greatest quantities, are 
well scavenged, to the neglect of those occupied 
by less prosperous or free-handed persons, Our 
readers know that this is the result of the bad plan 
of allowing the dustmen to be paid chiefly by the 
pence gathered as “beer money ” instead of by a 
sufficient price per load for the collection and 
deposit of the ashes to be removed. For the 
neglect, neither the dust contractors nor their 
men are so blameable as parish boards of manage- 
ment are for suffering such a system to continue. 
The additional expense of a better one to the 
inhabitants would be comparatively a trifle. At 
any rate, in the present circumstances, the parish 
authorities should see that the dustmen do what 
is necessary in the poorest localities; and men 
refusing to do their duty, or guilty of the use of 
abusive language, should be at once dismissed. 

The budding trees causes many thousands of 
Londoners to direct their thoughts to various sea- 
side and rural summer haunts; and the dwellers 
in these places are looking anxiously for visitors. 
Let us hint to the latter that the most sure means 
of attracting visitors and obtaining profit, is to 
set their towns, villages, and houses in order. 
Sanitary knowledge is rapidly advancing; and 
those places which are best arranged for the pur- 
poses of health will be sure now to attract the 
greatest numbers. In such places, the present 
month of spring is a good time in which to do 
much useful work. 





WORKHOUSE CHILDREN, 

OxE would expect that where thousands of 
orphan and other children are reared by the 
Poor-law guardians, one of the most prominent 
principles, carefully and sedulously instilled into 
their young and plastic minds, would be a 
spirit of industrious self-dependence and moral 
rectitude, which would lead them in after life 
to do their utmost to earn an honest and 
honourable livelihood for themselves and their 
families, so as to relieve the public and the work- 
houses of an otherwise perpetual burden. The 
Poor-law authorities are ready enough to rid 
themselves of clamorous candidates for a night’s 
lodging in the workhouses, or a loaf of bread at 
their doors, by brutal repulsion; but have they 
ever tried this very obvious and effectual, legiti- 
mate and proper, mode of ridding the country of 
the burden of sustaining the children and the 
children’s children of the disabled and deceased 
poor? or are the education and the moral train- 
ing of pauper children such as to produce and 
keep up a self-generating system of pauperism ? 
The report of the Education Commission virtually 
settles this question, in the sad account which it 
gives of the condition of the workhouse children. 
From this report it is but too evident that work- 
house influences have a very marked tendency to 
produce, promote, and establish a feeling of help- 
lessness, and to utterly prevent the growth of in- 
dependence of character. An assistant-commis- 
sioner remarks that it is difficult to convey a 
definite idea of a child brought up from its in- 
fancy in the workhouse. Listless and subservient 
in manner, they seem to be broken down by 
misfortune before they have entered upon life. 
Such a child is content to spend its days in a work- 
house. The commissioner says:—‘ Some of the 
tradesmen who had taken union boys as apprentices 
told me that it took several years before they ac- 
quired [ under the tradesmen’s training be it noted, 
—not under that of the workhouse |, the desire for 
independence—the wish to earn their own bread.” 
Boys who have never been accustomed to handlea 
spade, and girls who have never had to scrub the 
floors, rebel when they are put to such work. Op 
the other hand, association with older paupers for 
industrial training tends the more to corrfipt 
them. “It seems impossible to exaggerate the 
spirit of lying, low cunning, laziness, insubordina- 
tion, and profligacy which characterizes the pauper- 
class in workhouses; and this spirit naturally 
infects the mass of poor children who are bred up 
in so pestilential an atmosphere.” The case is 
even more hopeless with the girls than with 
the boys. A govd schoolmistress said, “ She 
felt she was training up girls for a life of 


vice and infamy.” Now, there is a known 
remedy for this sad state of things,—the establish- 
ment of district or separate schools at a distance 
from the workhouse, withdrawing the children 
entirely from the adults, and from bad parental 
influence. Such schools, where established, have 
had the most remarkable and striking success. 
The object kept in view is to emancipate the 
children from pauperism, teach them not to be- 
come paupers themselves, and open a better life 
to them; and these schools offer the best prospect 
of a permanent diminution of pauperism and 
crime. But the guardians seem to be unwilling 
to establish them: in 1859 there were only 7,000 
children in them, and 37,000 in the workhouses. 
There seems to be no resource but by the Legis- 
lature interposing to close this fountain of evil. 








CHAPEL BUILDING AT IPSWICH. 


THERE are few towns in England which have 
done so much towards a reconstruction of their 
public buildings as has been done by the capital 
town of the agricultural county of Suffolk. It has 
considerably more than doubled its population in 


the present century, and such an increase has of 


course been followed by great changes in the out- 
ward appearance of the town. In some places, 
streetafter street now occupies ground that within 
a quarter of a century was under the plough ; and 
on all sides of the town there are whole colonies of 
suburban villas, representing every shade of archi- 
tectural taste, and in some cases displaying in no 
slight degree the want of it, where within the 
recollection of even young men, nothing but the 
green fields, the stacks, and other characteristics 
of an agricultural neighbourhood met the eye. 
At one point a wet dock has been constructed 
which encloses a superficial area of some thirty 
acres of water. At another, some green marshy 
pasture lands have been raised some three or four 
feet and built upon. The new railway station 
occupies a site that twenty years ago afforded to 
the melancholy hypochondriac the most secluded, 
not to say the most solitary, walk in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ipswich. In other directions, a new 
market-place, a cemetery, an estate allotted under 
the auspices of the Freehold Land Society and 
built upon by the different allottees, together with 
the works and manufactories of private specula- 
tors, have so thoroughly changed the appearance 
of the outskirts of the town, that a man who has 
lived all his life upon the spot can hardly recog- 
nize the places that were most familiar to him as 
a boy. Side by side with this external ee 
and extension there has been a steady work of 
reconstruction going on in the town. There is 
hardly a public building which has not been pulled 
down and rebuilt within a period of fifteen or six- 
teen years. We cannot say that this remodelling 
has always been conducted in such a manner as to 
make the new building an improvement upon the 
old one which it displaced ; buta step in the right 
direction has certainly been taken by the Dissenters 
during the last three or four years, and Ipswich can 
now boast of one or two handsome chapels, It is not 
more than three years since that the principal 
Independent congregation in the town pulled 
down their ugly old square box of a chapel, which 
was built at a time when Nonconformists had 
enough to do to hold themselves together and 
raise a place of worship at all, and replaced it 
with a handsome building in the style of archi- 
tecture which prevailed in the time of Edward IIT. 
The Wesleyans and the Roman Catholics followed 
this example ; and two chapels for the use of these 
denominations have been in course of construction 
during the last few months. The Wesleyans 
opened their chapel a few days ago. It is, like 
most provincial buildings, rather low; and it is 
so situated that only one front is to be seen from 
the street. Upon this one front a good deal of 
ornament has been laid; and it breaks the prim 
line of white-bricked fronts in the street effec- 
tively. In style it is rather more than halfa 
century earlier than the Independent Chapel, and 
it is wrought in Kentish rag with Caen stone 
dressings. The galleries are reached from the 
outside, and the stone staircases are prominent 
and effective features. The Roman Catholic 
Chapel is not yet opened, but it is nearly com- 
pleted, and the opening services will be cele- 
brated in the course of a few weeks. It isa build- 
ing of more stately proportions than either of the 
others we have mentioned. It does not possess a 
commanding site ; and that is, perhaps, fortunate, 
for it will not bear a very close scrutiny. There 
is a great show of dead wall about the building, 
and the large, heavy wheel windows of the earlier 





Transition period from Early English to Deco- 
rated, placed high up in the walls, give the whole 
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building a sombre appearance. The roof is of a/ views of Mr. Lessels, as set forth in his paper, 


deep pitch, and slated; but the intolerable mono- 
tony of the broad smooth surface is broken by a 
spiral of no great altitude, and certainly by no 
means proportioned to the huge, barn-like build- 
ing beneath it. In addition to these chapels, 


another was opened on Wednesday for the use of 


anew congregation of Baptists. This, however, 
is after the old “Ebenezer” pattern, so much 
approved by the Dissenters of half a century 
since’; and, except in one respect, has none of the 
more modern architectural heresies about it. This 
exception is a portico, which is dabbed against 
the building without much for congruity ; 
as if the building committee, finding that the 
fands at their were not quite exhausted 
when the plain building was finished, had re- 
solved to expend a few pounds upon a Greek 
portico. On the whole, however, the Dissenters 
of Ipswich deserve the thanks of their townsmen, 
for what they have done in this respect. 








KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


Tue oak roof on this building is much decayed. 
Under the direction of Mr. G. G. Scott, workmen 
have been employed for some time past in restor- 
ing it. As further examination gets made by rip- 
ping up the lead covering, the decay in the plates 
and principal timbers is found to be of such a 
serious nature, that a restoration, almost amount- 
ing to a renewal, is deemed necessary. Mr. Scott 
proposes to make the new work a fac-simile of 
the old, with some few modifications that will 
give increased strength. 

Although the dead weight of this massive roof 
upon the walls is of great structural value, by 
acting as a counterpoise to the thrust of the vault- 
ing; one of the fellows of the college has urged 
the construction of an iron roof, such as is used 
upon railway stations, or similar to that now dis- 
figuring the Royal Exchange. 








PROTESTANT HALL, CORK. 


A BUILDING under this title has been opened in 
Cork. The body of the hall is 100 feet in length, 
by 45 feet in breadth, and 36 feet in height. It 
is lighted by fifteen windows, six being at each 
side, and three at the northern end. These windows 


are each 15 feet in height and 6 feet in width, | 


semicircular headed, with a moulded transom, 
supported by a slender column with carved capital, 
which divides the window into two. The centre 
of the ceiling is flat, with a cove all round. The 
decoration of the walls consists of fluted Corin- 
thian pilasters resting upon pedestals. These 
pilasters are coupled, and support an entablature, 
which is continued all round the building. 

At the southern end is placed the orchestra or 
platform,—for it is designed to answer both pur- 
poses. It is 25 feet in depth, and runs the entire 
breadth of the hall. The centre of it projects in 
a segmental sweep into the body of the building. 
This portion of it is flat, The remainder consists 
of tiers of seats, curved, and rising one over 
another, and affording ample accommodation for a 
large number of performers as an orchestra, or 
can be occupied by the audience during lectures 
and meetings. 

The principal approach to the building will be 
from the South Mall, the present arrangement 
being but of a temporary nature. 

Between the South Mall and the hall as it now 
stands there is an open space ; and the plans of the 
architect, Mr. R. R. Brash, embrace the erection 
on it of a block of buildings with a front facing 
the Mall, and having a reading-room, a lecture- 
room, 60 feet by 20 feet, and committee-rooms 
for the various religious associations. 

The works have been executed by Mr. Jobn 
Harty, builder. 





ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCOTLAND. 

A meegtine of the Architectural Institute of 
Scotland was held in the Institute’s Rooms, 
George-street, Edinburgh, on the evening of Mon- 
day, the 8th; Mr. Peddie, architect, in the chair. 
A communication was read from the Architectural 
Association, London, regarding the Exhibition of 
1862, which set forth the benefits to be derived 
from having the architectural branch of art fully 
represented at the Exhibition. The subject was 
remitted to the council, with a recommendation 
to take what steps seemed to them right to 
promote this object. Mr. John Lessels, archi- 
tect, read a paper entitled, “An Inquiry as to 
the true Principles for our Guidance in the 
Restoration of Old Buildings.” The genera] 


were, that if one would be an honest restorer, 
he should be content to follow closely the steps 
of the original designer, not only in the spirit 
but in the letter; preserving its architectural 
character as closely as possible ; adding nothing 
and taking nothing away. Mr. Lessels remarked 
that much discussion had lately taken place re- 
garding the restoration of the Old Cross of 
Edinburgh ; but, if we might form a correct idea 
of this structure from the description and en- 
graving given by Arnot, he thought we might 
be grateful that we were spared the trouble of 
its removal, for a greater piece of barbarism 
could hardly be conceived to have existed. If 
we were to have a cross, there could not be any 
reasonable objection to taking the shaft and 
placing it on a few steps to raise it sufficiently 
above the street, as, in so doing, we would not 
be violating any principle; but to restore any- 
thing more would be a perfect degradation. If 
the wants of the town really demanded a cross, 
with a gallery for proclamations, let it be done, 
and have the rest entirely new ; but they should 
not trammel architecture with old materials 
which are unfit for the purpose. 





WESTMINSTER STREET RAILWAY. 


On Monday last Mr. G. F. Train opened his 
second instalment of a line, running from Victoria 
Station to Westminster Abbey, a length of about 
|a mile. Ina few days another line will be com- 
| menced from Westminster-bridge to Kennington- 
| oval; and as it will probably not be difficult to 
| take the Westminster cars across Westminster- 
| bridge, where tramways already exist, the public 

will then get a useful line of some length. The 
| vestry of Islington we are glad to see, have 
| given Mr. Train permission to lay down his rail- 
way from the end of King-street, Lower-road, to 
the bridge in New North-road. The stage-coach 
proprietors are organizing an opposition. It would 
be much wiser if they were to aid the improve- 
ment. By increasing the facilities for riding, the 
number of riders will be increased. 








THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL IN 
TITCHBORNE COURT. 

| Tue first report of the West Central Day 
| Industrial School in Titchborne Court, near Great 
| Turnstile, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, has been issued in 

a printed form. From this report it appears that 
| forty-two boys have been already more or less 
| benefited by this institution, and that sixteen are 
| at work in the school, which does not occupy the 
| place of either a reformatory or a refuge, being 
| merely a day industrial school, and a supplement 
, to the various ragged schools in its neighbourhood. 
| It isa pity that one of the greatest difficulties 
| which the managers of this useful institution have 
| had to encounter has been that of obtaining in- 
| structive and profitable work for the boys. As it 
is, various things have been tried; but, for some 
| time, the mere making of paper bags for grocers, 
| bakers, and other tradesmen, seems to have been 
the staple manufacture of the school; and though 
useful in its own humble way, such work cannot 
be very profitable or self-supporting. The mana- 
gers are naturally urgent in their solicitations for 
aid from the public, and we hope that they will 
be successful both in this and in their own chari- 
table endeavours. 








IRELAND. 


On the 15th of last month (March), the founda- 
tions of a new church were laid at Tullylish, co. 
Down. The style is to be that of the thirteenth 
century. The building is to be 90 feet by 40 feet, 
with a chancel 24 feet by 16 feet, with a north 
transept and north and south entrance-porches. 
There is also to be a tower, having a handsome 
slated roof, with ornamented ridge and finials. It 
is to stand at the south-west angle of the building, 
and to contain the stairs to the gallery of the 
church. The entrance to the bell-ringers’ loft 
will be by an octagonal turret projected from the 
tower. The church will be finished with an open 
roof. All the woodwork is to be executed in 
Memel, stained and varnished. Messrs. Welland 
& Gillespie are the architects; and Mr. James 
Henry, of Belfast, the builder. 

The Messrs. Fulton, builders, claim the sum of 
16,7097. for the erection, &c., of the new Ulster 
Bank in Belfast. The directors admit 13,2611., 
objecting to the difference, 3,448/. The disputed 
claim was brought into the Court of Common 
Pleas, and Judge Keogh sent the whole matter to 
be decided by arbitration. The arbitrators ap- 








pointed are Messrs. Baird & Lanyon, architects, 
and Mr. Crawford, barrister, as legal arbitrator, 
who have now been engaged several weeks in 
investigating the claims of the Messrs. Fulton. 
Iron Ship-building in Beifast.—Mr. E. J. Har- 
land, of Queen’s Island Ship-building Yard, has 
built and launched during the last two years seven 
screw steamers, all for the Messrs. John Belby & 
Sons, Liverpool. The aggregate registered tonnage 
of these is 8,500 tons, with a steam power of 1,250 
horses. He has also launched an iron sailing- 
vessel for the Messrs. Corry & Co., of Belfast. Mr. 
Harland employs at present 1,450 persons. 1,000 
of them are skilled workmen: about 100 are ap- 
prentices; and the remainder labourers. Three 
powerful steam engines give their aid in the 
various operations of punching, drilling, shearing, 
plate-bending, forge-blowing, sawing, &c 





GAS. 


Tue Committee of the Oxford Gas-light and 
Coke Company have announced that, from and 
after the 25th of March last, the price of gas will 
be reduced to 4s. 6d. per thousand cubic feet.—— 
The directors of the Sheffield United Gas-light 
Company have issued their report, recommending 
the usual maximum dividend, with surplus to re- 
serve fund. The profits for the half-year (not 
affected by the reduction in price which came into 
operation last January) are 13,634/. 2s., and the 
dividend, after the rate of 10 per cent. per annum 
on 135,000/., class A stock, is 6,750/.; dividend, 
after the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the 
remaining stock, 3,514/., making 10,264/., and 
leaving a surplus of 3,099/., raising the reserve 
fund (with interest) to 10,168/——-Tenders for 
excavating a tank, building piers, boundary walls, 
&c., for the Doncaster Gas-works, have been 
opened. Offers, says a local paper, were made by 
highly respectable contractors from Leeds, Dews- 
bury, Hull, Scarborough, Doncaster, &c. ; and, with 
one exception, the tenders were satisfactory. Be- 
tween the highest estimate and the lowest there 
was a difference of 2,070/. 0s. 2d. The choice fell 
upon Mr. W. Cawood, of Scarborough. The com- 
mittee, considering that the unsuccessful competi- 
tors had been put to much inconvenience, unani- 
mously awarded towards their expense the sum of 
three guineas.——-The gas companies in Glasgow 
have informed the Lord Provost that they are 
prepared to reduce the price of gas to the citizens 
from 5s. to 4s. 7d. per 1,000 cubic feet. The gas 
companies have taken this step in consequence of 
some members of the Council advocating the pro- 
priety of having a new company.——The use of 
gas is now becoming general in the river and bay 
steamers at New York. The Commonwealth, on 
the Stoning and Boston line, has had 260 burners 
fitted up. The cost of so many lights for the 
voyage is about 16s.; the quantity of gas used 
1,400 feet. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Horncastle—St. Mary’s Church, Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire, has been restored and re-opened, 
The chancel has been nearly all rebuilt, and the 
internal fittings are new, the expense being de- 
frayed by the lay rector, J. B. Stanhope, esq., 
M.P. The exterior stonework has also been re- 
stored throughout, a portion of the tower being 
pulled down and rebuilt, and the whole has been 
pricked up and re-pointed. The north porch has 
been rebuilt. The galleries which filled the aisles 
have all been removed, as well as the old high- 
sided square pews, and the nave and aisles have 
been covered with open oak benches. In the tower, 
a framework of wood, upon which the bells were 
supported, has been removed, and a chamber 
erected above, in which the bells are rung. The 
space in the tower is now raised about two steps 
above the level of the floor of the nave, and is 
filled with benches, which will hold about sixty. 
The lancet windows in the west side of the tower 
have been lengthened. The roof of the nave, 
which is of oak, and was formerly hidden by a flat 
ceiling, has been opened out and restored: the 
roofs of the aisles have also been restored. The 
windows in the north aisle of the nave are new, im 
the Perpendicular style, those on the north side 
being filled with opaque glass. The chancel has, 
if possible, been more completely transformed 
than the rest of the building; and various 
other and minor alterations have been effected. 
The total cost of the works has been 3,800/7, The 
church will seat 650 persons. Mr. E. Christian 
was the architect employed ; and the contractors 
were Messrs. Lee & Ashton, of Retford. 

Toperoft (Norfolk).—The church of St. Mar- 
garet, Topcroft, was re-opened on the 11th inst. 
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A new chancel arch has been put in, and a new 
window in the north of nave. The plaster has 
been scraped off the old stonework, which has 
been repaired throughout. The roof of the nave, 
aisle, and south porch are entirely new, open tim- 
bered and stained. The old box-pews have been 
removed, and the area filled with low open 
benches, giving fifty-two additional sittings. The 
windows have been reglazed with Hartley’s rough 
cathedral glass. This church is peculiar in having 
diminishing walls. At the chancel arch, too, the 
old building is 16 inches wider than at the west 
end of the nave. The works have been carried 
out by Messrs. Godbolt & Sons, of Brockdish, 
Norfolk, under the directions of Messrs. Benest 
& Newson, Norwich, architects. The cost of the 
restoration has been between 600/. and 700/. 

Nevendon (Essex).—The little village church of 
Nevendon has been restored. By removing the 
plaster, the old roof has been thrown open. The 
gallery has been removed, and the church entirely 
new seated, and all the windows restored in new 
stone. The four windows in the sides of the chan- 
cel and the east window are filled with stained 
glass, and the other windows in the nave have 
stained glass borders. Some further works remain 
to complete the whole, externally, which it is 
hoped will be done. The restoration has been 
chiefly at the expense of the Rector, and under the 
direction of Mr. Peacock, architect, and has been 
done gradually. 

Takeley (Chelmsford).—The interior of the 
parish church has been restored. Old pews have 
been replaced by benches. The floor is laid with 
encaustic tiles. The pillars have been cleaned, 
cleared, and restored, and the walls cleaned and 
renovated with stucco. A solid oak door has been 
placed between the nave and the porch: the win- 
dows in the latter are restored ; the porch repaired, 
and the rafters stained. The east stained-glass 
window has been renovated as a memorial to the 
late Mrs. G. C. Tufnell. The centre compartment 
has the Ascension, below it the Crucifixion ; the 
north compartment the Agony, below it the Nati- 
vity ; the south compartment the Burial, below it 
the Scourging. The other window on the south side 
of the chancel is a memorial to two children of the 
Rev. Sir Charles Clarke, formerly vicar of Takeley. 
It is a Gothic one, in two lancet compartments. 
The east compartment is Christ raising the daugh- 
ter of Jairus; the west compartment Christ bless- 
ing little children. The artist was Mr. O’Connor, 
of London. A window, corresponding with the 
last mentioned, but of plain glass, has been in- 
serted on the north side of the chancel by Mr. 
Tadman, of Dunmow, mason ; and other improve- 
ments and restorations exteriorly are in progress. 

Ryde.—The foundation-stone of a new church 
was laid on the 3rd instant, at a suburb of Ryde, 
called Swanmore, by Sir Augustus Clifford, bart. 
1,5007. are required to complete the building. 
Mr. Jones, of Ryde, is the architect, and Messrs. 
T. & J. Dashwood are the builders. The name of 
the church is to be, “ St. Michael and All Angels.” 

Wednesfield.—The Independents have opened a 
place of worship as an introductory chapel, at 
Wednesfield-heath, adjoining the high road from 
Wolverhampton. The building is intended ulti- 
mately for schools, being used only as a chapel 
until funds have been collected for the erection of 
a larger structure, and for which the trustees have 
secured sufficient land. The dimensions are 40 
feet by 24 feet, and class-rooms, now appropriated 
as a vestry, 11 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches. 
The cost is about 400/. Mr. Bidlake was the 
architect, and Mr. Burkitt the contractor. 

Lapworth (Warwick).—The church here has 
undergone a restoration. The works done consist 
of the re-opening of the east window, the re- 
building of the south aisie, and the erection of 
carved reading-desks, with stalls for the choir. A 
stone pulpit has also been placed in the church, 
and the chancel and nave have been separated by 
pillars of Irish stone, much resembling malachite, 
supporting a plain baluster of Bath stone. As 
special offerings, two stained-glass windows have 
been presented. The first, a memorial window, 
represents the Nativity in the centre light, and 
the Adoration of the Magi and the Shepherds in 
the two side lights. The other represents the 
Baptism of Our Lord. These windows were exe- 
cuted by Messre. Clayton & Bell. The whole work 
has been carried out under the direction of Mr. 
Street, and the stone and woodwork executed by 
Messrs. Clark & Son, of Wootton Wawen. 

Cheadle (near Manchester).—A Congregational 
Chapel was opened here on Friday, the 12th inst. 
From the brief financial statement read on the 
oceasion, it appears that the entire cost of the 
church and school, with the purchase of the land, 
amounted to 2,750/., of which nearly 2,000/, had 





been contributed before the opening of the edifice. 
The remaining 800/. have been cancelled. The 
style of the church is the early decorated Gothic : 
it was designed by Messrs, Poulton & Woodman, 
of Reading. The contractor is Mr. John Hughes, 
of Cheadle. The interior dimensions are as follow : 
Length, 67 feet from front wall to apse, which 
recedes an additional 16 feet; width, 35 feet 6 
inches ; height, 44 feet to the ridge piece. The 
1 front window is filled with stained glass, 
which is the gift of a friend; and the remaining 
windows have obscured church glass in the middle, 
and stained glass borders. The apex of the apse is 
also filled with stained glass. The accommodation 
is for 400 persons. At the sides of the apse are the 
vestries of the minister and deacons. Behind the 
— is the school-room, 48 feet 6 inches by 25 
eet. 

York.—The dean intends to light up the 
Minster at night by running lines of gas in the 
interior, and an experiment has been made which 
the Leeds Intelligencer says was quite successful. 
It is proposed to run a series of gaslights on both 
sides of the choir, immediately over the arcades 
and under the clerestory. The centre bay on the 
north side was lighted with fifty-four jet lights. 
There are eight bays on either side from the organ 
to the altar-screen, and these are all to be 
surmounted by gaslights (perhaps 800 in 
number).——For some time past Christ Church, 
King’s-square, in this city, has been in such a 
dilapidated condition that fears have been enter- 
tained for its safety. Meetings of the parishioners 
were held, and a complete restoration of the 
church was finally determined upon. Mr. Rawlins 
Gould, architect, was entrusted with the making 
of the plans. Some of the outer walls will be re- 
placed by new ones, and there will be a new 
tower, as well as three new roofs. There will be 
an alteration in the elevation of the centre roof, 
and also in the interior arrangements, including a 
vestry, which will be built on the Shambles side 
of the church. The estimated cost of the restora- 
tion is about 1,500/., towards which between 800/. 
and 900/. have been promised. 

Micklefield.—A new church or chapel-of-ease, 
at Micklefield, in the parish of Sherburn, and 
dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, has been con- 
secrated by the Archbishop of York. The church 
is situate in the same place as the former one, 
about midway between old and new Micklefield. 
It isa plain structure in the Early English style, 
and built of stone quarried in the neighbourhood. 
The cost is about 1,1007. The architect was 
Mr. H. H. Bacon, of London; and the following 
contractors were engaged :—Stonemasonry, Mr. 
Wm. Watson, Micklefield; joiners’ work, Mr. 
Joseph Lambert, Micklefield; plumbers’ work, 
Mr. Wilson, Castleford. The interior of the edifice 
will accommodate about 200 persons, and consists 
of a nave and chancel simply. ‘The seats are all 
open, and are made of pitch pine, the pulpit, 
lectern, and reading-desk being of the same mate- 
rial. The east window is of stained glass. It is 
a triple lancet window, the centre representing 
the Crucifixion, and a figure’of the Virgin Mary 
and of St. John the Evangelist being on each side. 
It has been executed by Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle, and is the gift of Mr. W. Milbank Bland, 
brother of the gentleman who has erected the 
church, 

Scarborough.—The church on the South Ciiff, 
Scarborough, is about to be proceeded with, 
Miss Mary Craven, the patron of the church, 
having made herself responsible for the contract 
beyond the money already in hand. The edifice 
will be built entirely of Whitby stone; and the 
style will be that of the latter part of thirteenth 
century. The plan will comprise nave and aisles, 
chancel and its aisles, tower, and vestry. The 
amount of the contract is upwards of 6,000/. 
The architect is Mr. G. H. Bodley, of London; 
and Mr. James Kirby, of Scarborough, is the con- 
tractor 

Bootle (Cumberland).—The new United Presby- 
terian church, Derby-road, Bootle, has been 
opened. The church consists of a nave 78 feet 
long, with north and south aisles, the entire width 
being 57 feet. The clerestory is supported by 
octagonal shafts, with splayed arches over, forming 
six bays. The roof is open timbered, carried by 
arched laminated ribs springing from moulded 
corbels, the apex of which is 65 feet above the 
floor. The main entrance is within a porch, 22} 
feet by 12 feet, communicating directly with each 
side aisle. At the west end is a gallery carried 
over the latter; which, together with the ground 
floor, will afford accommodation for over 900 
persons. The seats are open, having moulded 
bench ends; and the whole of the wood-work, 
including roof timbers, &c., is stained and varnished, 








The exterior is faced with coursed Yorkshire par- 
points and white Stourton stone dressings; and 
the style is Early English, verging on the Decorated 
salel The architect was Mr. W. H. Gee, of 
Liverpool; and the contractors were Messrs, 
Nicholson & Ayre. The church forms the south 
side of a quadrangle, the north being occupied by 
the dwelling of the keeper, lecture-room, and day 
schools. The east contains library, session or class 
room, and vestry, and the west opens to the Derby- 
road. The total cost of the edifice, site, &c., was 
about 6,500/. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The spire which has 
been some time in course of erection in connection 
with the church of St. Peter, in this town, is 
now completed, according to the local Courant. 
Mr. Dobson was the architect, and Mr. Dunlop, 
the contractor. 

Gateshead.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Primitive Methodist Chapel has been laid in 
Crawshay-street, New Gateshead. The dimen- 
sions will be 37 feet by 25 feet, and the style of 
architecture Decorated Gothic. The building will 
be erected of brick, and partly of stone, and will 
accommodate 260 ns. The builder is Mr. 
Thomas Gowland, and the architect Mr. Thomas 
Stokoe, both of Gateshead. The cost of the chapel 
will be about 220/. 

North Shields.—The new Primitive Methodist 
Chapel erected in Saville-street West, North 
Shields, was opened on Good Friday. The chapel 
is of stone, with dressed stone facings. It con- 
tains about 812 sittings. The ground-floor is 
appropriated to Sunday schools, and there is a 
residence for the chapel-keeper, The contractors 
were Messrs, J. & M. Robson, of North Shields. 

Bothwell.—The new Free Church here has been 
opened, according to the Hamilton Advertiser. 
The building, the style of which is Geometric 
Gothic, is erected on the old site, from the designs 
of Messrs. J. W. & J. Hay, of Liverpool, and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Joseph Pepper 
of that town. The spire, which is an octagonal 
one, with pinnacles at the the four angles, rises to 
a height of 130 feet. The church is 82 feet long, 
by 52 wide, and it will accommodate about 1,000 
sitters. The roof is supported by five principals, 
which rest on iron columns. The east window is 
filled in with stained glass, by Mr. Ballantyne, of 
Edinburgh—the gift of P. Rintoul, esq., of Both- 
well Bank. The pulpit is octagonal, surrounded 
by a rail filled in with tracery. The acoustic 
qualities of the church have received attention 
from the architects, who have placed the central 
portion of the ceiling much below the roof. This, 
we understand has also been done by the same 
architects in a church recently built by them at 
Berwick-on-Tweed. The mason work has been 
executed by Mr. R. M’Cord, of Glasgow ; and the 
joiner work by Mr. J. Scott. The total cost of 
the edifice, we believe, will not exceed 3,000/. 
The church is heated by a hot-water apparatus 
supplied by Messrs. Combe & Son, Glasgow. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Manchester Cathedral.—A stained glass memo- 
rial window has been placed in Brown’s chapel, on 
the south side of the nave. It was designed and 
executed by Messrs, Hardman & Co., and presented 
by Mrs. Margaret Clowes, of Hawford. House, 
Worcestershire. The window, which is \of the 
Perpendicular style, consists of four lights, illus- 
trating different incidents in the history of John 
the Baptist. The first light represents the appear- 
ance of the Angel to Zacharias in the Temple ; the 
second the naming of the infant Buptist, where 
Zacharias writes upon a tablet, “His name is 
John ;” the third portrays the Baptist preaching 
in the wilderness ; and the fourth represents the 
baptism of our Saviour by St. Jobn. 

Maltby Church.—A stained-glass memorial 
window has been placed in Maltby Church by Mr. 
Fretwell W. Hoyle, solicitor, of Rotherham. The 
subject represented is that of Hannah presenting 
her son Samuel to the high-priest Eli in the 
Temple. On the top is a representation of the ark 
of the covenant, underneath which is a censer with 
burning incence. At the bottom of the window 
runs the inscription. The subject of the window 
was designed, we believe, by Mr. Fretwell Hoyle 
himself, and the work has been executed by Mr. 
Wailes, of Newcastle. It was fixed by Mr. Ben- 
nett, plumber, Rotherham. 

St. Thomas’s, Newport.—The amount of sub- 
scriptions in aid of filling the chancel window with 
stained glass is said to be sufficient to enable the 
promoters to fill the circle and side lights. This 
part of the work will therefore be carried out 
forthwith. Considerable additions have been made 





to the window fund. 
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DOINGS OF THE METROPO 
METROPOLITAN 


Tue following is the Return made to an Ad 
dated 21st March, 1861 :— 


The date of the Act of Parliament authorising the | 
execution by the Metropolitan Board of the Main Drain- | 
age—2nd August, 1858. 

The total amount authorised to be raised for that pur- | 
pose—3,000,000/, 

The amount borrowed for the Main Drainage, and the | 
rate of interest paid for the same—The Board have con- 
tracted for a loan of 3,000,000/., at 33 per cent., of which 
600,0001, have been received. 

The total length of Sewers intended—130,223 yards = 
73 miles 1,743 yards. | 


LITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
DRAINAGE, &c, 
dress of the Honourable the House of Commons, 


The total length in yards contracted for-—81,666 yards = 
46 miles 656 oan. ' . “ 


The total amount of the contracts—1,677,292/. 


The length in yards executed—32,537 yards = 18 miles 
857 yards. In addition to which about 10,000 yards are in 
course of execution=5 miles 1,200 yards. 


The total amount paid on account—407,798/. 14s. 3d. 


for works; 120,966/. 38. 9d. for land and incid 
total, 528,764/. 18s. ors, 





Southwark and Westminster] 


Communication. 








The dates of the Acts of Par- 10th August, 1657 .......... 
liament authorizing the 
carrying out the South- 
wark and Westminster new 
Street and Covent-gardep 
and Victoria - park Ap-, 
proaches. | 
Total length am Streets .. 1,124 yards ...ssseeeeeees 


an } 
The estimated cost thereof ..|519,4241. ...seecssecceseees 
The total number and amount}179 claims. Of this number 
of the claims received for 48 are under negotiation, 


property required. | the total amount of which’ 


cannot be ascertained. 
The total number and amount/131 claims; 864,533/. @s. 9d. 
of those settled. settled at 357,517/. 0s. 8d. 


The number of claims not re-'7 ; amount not known..........N 


ceived, and their probable 
amount. 


The amount of contributions/89,100/. Exchequer Bills, and 
from any source towards) 735/. 4s. balance pro- 
the improvements. vided by the Act as a con- 

tribution towards the im. 

provement. 





Covent-garden Approach. Victoria-park Approach. 
10th August, 1857 .......... ‘Lath June, 1858, 
066}0G0 FUNG sinc cs ccdeccceces. 1,682 yards, 


&c. He also contributed 1,960/. towards the improvement. Messrs. 
gallay, Butler, Wilson, Conant, and Piggott, also gave up lands required for 
the purpose of the improvement. The Board of Works for the Limehouse 
District agreed to fence, make up, and maintain the carriage and foot ways 
of the street within their district. The Vestry of Mile End Old Town agreed 
to pay the sum of 1,000/. on the completion of the street. 





IOI OU, 686 bbs a cc becccscene 38,0667 
(91 claims ; 167,961/. 13s. 1d. 41 claims; 34,343/. 15s. 11d. 


88 claims; 164,887/. 138. 1d. 41 claims; 34,3432. 15s. 11d. 
|__ Settled at 96,587/. 19s. 8d. | settled at 27,814! 128. 3d. 
LOMO .cccccccccceces Sescees None : there is a dispute re- 

| Specting a portion of the 
| land in the line of street, 
| Which was proposed to be 
' 
} 
1 





given up for the purposes 
| of the road, which will 
} | probably, with other ex- 
| penses, amount to 1,000/. 

/35,000/. from the surplus of Mr. William Cotton gave up 
the eg cg Ap-| so much of his land as 
proaches Fund, 15,000/.. would be required for the 
contributed by the Duke of new street, and undertook 
Bedford. | toform carriage and foot 
ways, construct fences, 











The rent and term of the lease for the new offices in 
Spring Gardens—50¢/. per annum -rent until the 
10th October, 1871, when the present lease expires, and 
250d. per annum for the remainder of ninety-nine years 
from the 5th April, 1859. 

Tne amount of premium paid, and the value of the old 
materials sold—500/, was paid to the executors of the Ear! 
Fitzhardinge for the ment of the existing lease: 
7991. 38. were received for the old materials sold. 

The amount of the contract for the building, and the 
name of the contractor—14,829/.; George Myers, of Lam- 


The total cost, inclading furniture—17,829/. ; the extras 
beyond the contract include additional depth of concrete, 
fire-proof floors, cells, speaking tubes, gas, warming 
apparatus, iron railing, paving of public into 
park, fittings and farniture; and were Ttimaved in 
December last to amount to 3,000/., making up the total 


And the value of the freehold premises in Greek-street, 
vacated by the Board—The Board have determined to | 
submit these premises to public competition : the proba- 
ble value is 7,0002. 





beth, contractor. 








MEMORIAL TO THE LATE SIR CHARLES 
BARRY. 


| of their own. They had now a considerable num- 


or better make; and a variety of them Dr. Eddy 
pointed out as exceedingly well adapted for use 
in our colonies, 

A discussion ensued, in which Mr. E. Chadwick, 
C.B., Mr. 8. Sidney, Mr. Dennis, Mr. W. Hawes, 
Mr. Jobn Cassell, Mr. John Anderson, Dr. Eddy, 
aud the chairman, Mr. Thomas Webster, F.1t.S., 
took part. 








MEMORIAL CHURCH 
TO GEORGE HERBERT, OF BEMERTON. 

Tue old church at Bemerton, Wilts, is intimately 
associated with George Herbert, the sweet singer 
of “the Temple ;” and pilgrims from all parts con- 
stantly visited it. It had fallen into utter decay ; 
and, being quite insufficient to meet the wants of 
the existing population, in the year 1855 some 
persons who revered the name of George Herbert 
proposed to raise a worthy and most appropriate 
monument in his own parish, to the memory of so 
good a man, by erecting a new church on a site 
near the existing small building, which it is not 
intended to remove. 

The new church, which is built in the style of 
the thirteenth century, and stands a little nearer 
to Wilton than the old one, consists of a nave, 
north aisle, south porch and aisle, and a large 
chancel; the tower, a portion of which forms the 
vestry, or robing room, and is approached from 
the chancel, having also an external door, The 
materials of which this edifice is built are brick 
and stone. The walls externally are faced 
with stone of various tints laid in random 
courses. Internally the walls are lined with Bath 
stone ashlar; and, as the roofs are entirely covered 
with boarding, there is not a particle of plaster 
used. The interior of the church is fitted up 
with open stained deal benches, to accommodat+ 
365 The church is entered by the south 
oud, Gor the door of which, in a quatrefoil 

, is the G. H. (for George Her- 
). At the west end of the nave are two win- 
dows of early character, above which, in a quatre- 
foil, are the Roysl arms in stained glass. Below 
these windows is the following inscription, cut in 
the walls of the church :—“ Beloved, let us love 
one another ; for love is of (iod, and every one 
that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God.” 

Over the arcade on each side of the church are 
four small clerestory windows, inserted in trefoils 
and sexfoils alternately. The eastern window of 
the chancel has been filled by Mr. O’Connor with 
painted glass, at a cost of 200/.; being the generous 


| gift of the Earl of Powis. This window contains 


ten medallions, most of them representing events 
in our Saviour’s life. Inthe centre light isa re- 











| ber of archwologists enrolled, aud he thought they 


presentation of the Crucifixion, with the women 
‘at the cross; and beneath is the Last Supper. In 


Tu proposition to erect a marble statue of Sir had reason to anticipate still further success.|the left hand light are the Two Marys, the eu- 
Charles Barry, in the New Palace at Westminster, They had an opportunity of publishing among | trance to the Sepulchre, Christ walking on the 
made some time ago, has now taken shape, and | themselves a portion of the transactions of the | Water, and Christ healing Jairus’s Daughter. Iu 

| society, and they had no reason to be ashamed of the right hand light are the Miraculous Draught 
them, He hoped tosee their society rank among | of Fishes, the Transfiguration, the Vision of St. 


there is reason to believe that the requested per- 
mission will be granted for the execution of the 
work, under the direction of the Royal Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, as soon as the requisite funds 
are provided. Those who may desire to do honour 


|many similar societies in the country. Their 
_ venerable president had long been a man of note, 
and was a kind of ligature to bind them together. 


John, and the Agony in the Garden. The rest of 
the chancel windows are filled with glass slightly 
tinted, in low tone; the subjects being drawn in 


f the late eminent architect of There were also around the table those who, he! outline, without colour, resembling in character 
pedir oeaas now, therefore, invited to for- | W48 quite satisfied, would be able still further to | the early Dutch engravings. They were executed 
ward their subscriptions to Messrs. Drummond, make their association respectable, both for num- | by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. 


the bankers. Mr. M. D. Wyatt, and Mr. Charles 
C. Nelson, are acting as honorary secretaries. 





GLASGOW ARCH.EOLOGICAL SOCIETY. | 


ber and talents. 





AMERICAN IMPLEMENTS. 
AN interesting paper, giving “Some Account | 


| 


| bridge. 


The chancel roof is panelled with carved bosses. 
The church is heated throughout with hot air, 
by an apparatus furnished by Mr. Haden, of Trow- 
Many kind and munificent presents have 
been made to the church, amongst which we may 


Tue concluding meeting of the fifth session of of American Implements and Economic Contriv- note ;—The eastern window, by Lord Powis; the 
this society was held in the Bedford Hotel, St.| ances,” by C. W. Eddy, M.A., formerly travelling holy table, by the Bishop of the Diocese; the 
George’s Place. In the absence of the President, fellow of the University of Oxford, was read on | communion plate, by subscriptions, collected by 
Mr. Sheriff Strathern, Vice President of the | the 3rd inst., at the Society of Arts, Adelphi. The| the Bishop’s wife, Mrs. Hamilton; the lectern 
society, occupied the chair. Mr. John Buchanan paper was illustrated by diagrams and sketches of | and altar cloth, by Lady Herbert 3 the linen 
read portions of “MS. Notes of a Tour in the various American inventions and appliances, such |for the communion table, by Miss Parodi; the 


Highlands, Sixty Years ago, by “Senex.” 


as floating docks, derricks, unloading-gear for | 


font, by subscription from children exclusively ; 


The members afterwards sat down to dinner, shipping, railway engines and carriages, tramways | the pulpit, by the architect; the font cover, by 


Sheriff Strathern presiding. 
The Chairman, in proposing “ The Arch:olo- 


and tramway cars, canal slides, canal boats built 
in sections, steam boats and pilot boats, modes of 





gical Society of Glasgow,” said he knew of no pur- house-warming for cold climates, &c. Dr. Eddy 
suit more elevating or more desirable than the | described numerous American implements and 
study of antiquities. It was of use in testing the | appliances for facilitating labour, such as stump 
truth of story by the et to the surface ,extractors, steam tree-fellers and cutters, steam 
of matters long gone past, and by the discovery ploughs, threshers, straw elevators, potato diggers 
of facts by which theories were formed, and by and parers, and other agricultural steam machines 
which circumstances were often established that and various other farmers’ implements and appli- 
were formerly doubted; and in many instances | ances; woodworking machinery for turning out 
the pursuits of archeologists disclosed sources of legs of chairs, gun stocks, shoemakers’ lasts, and 





intellectual enjoyment thought to be buried in the 
dust in which the relics discovered had so long re- 
mained, A similar society in Glasgow had died 
away ; but, thanks to the spirit of a young gentle- 
man of excellent tastes, a fresh society, having 
kindredSpursuits, was originated ; and they found 
in their secretary, Mr. Honeyman, the very spirit 
necessary to resuscitate or reform an institution 


for carving, sawing, and various other purposes ; 
Yankee clocks; caloric engines, &c. Corduroy 
and other roads, railways, and lattice and other 
bridges, were also described ; as also steam ferry 
bridges, and many other interesting inventions. 
The workmanship of many of the implements, &c., 
was described as not so highly finished as in those of 
English manufacture, but frequently of stronger 





the builder; the wrought iron gates at the en- 
trance of the porch, by J. H. Markland, Hsq., of 
Bath; the poor box and the richly carved stone 
bracket on which it stands, by Sunday School 
teachers; and the prayer desk, by the Rector. 
The works have been well executed by Mr. T. B. 
Miles, of Shaftesbury (during one of the most 
trying seasons ever known for building operations), 
from the designs of Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the diocesan 
architect. Mr. William Howitt, of Wilton, acted 
throughout as clerk of the works, and executed 
almost all the carving; having been assisted to- 
wards the close of the work by his brother, Mr. 
George Howitt, who executed the carving in 
Wilton Church. ‘The carving of the pulpit, font, 
and bracket for the poor box, was done by Mr. H. 
T. Margetson, of Bristol. The iron railing and 

tes of the churchyard were executed by Mr, 
Wilton, ironmonger, of Salisbury. 
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WRiTING-TABLE AND BOOK-CASE, IN THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
EXECUTED BY MR. JAMES FORSYTH, FROM THE DESIGN OF MR. R. NORMAN SHAW, ARCHITECT. 
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WRITING-TABLE AND BOOK-CASE IN 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 


Tue cabinet which we have selected for our 
illustration forms part of the executed works, 
materials, and processes, in connection with the 
Architectural Exhibition, now open at the galleries 
in Conduit-street. 

The lower portion forms a writing-table; and, 
for this purpose, the part covered with leather 
draws out about 8 inches; thus making a table 
4 feet 8 inches long by 2 feet wide: in front are 
cases for letters and papers, closed by the doors 
shown, which open in four leaves: beneath them 
are four small drawers; and, above, a series of 
pigeon-holes, closed by the sloping roof, hinged on 
the upper edge, and made to throw up: above are 
shelves for books: below the table there are also 
drawers; and the lower part is inclosed with doors, 
forming another closet with shelves. 





laid on Easter Monday. The site of the building 
is at the back of the Wesleyan Chapel yard. The 
ground was given by Mr. Ebenezer Root, of 
Brightlingsea Lodge. The buildings, which will 
be of red brick, in plain Gothic style, presents an 
entire frontage d¥ 69 feet to the road. The centre 
of the schools will comprise the mixed or priacipal 
school-room, 42 feet by 22 feet; with mixed class- 
room, 14 feet by 18 feet, in the rear; infant 
school, 30 feet by 20 feet; infant class-room, 
14 feet by 20 feet. The schools will accommodate 
200 children. There is to be a residence for the 
master and mistress, with chambers above and 
domestic offices below. A playground of nearly 


Ashton (Lancashire).—The foundation-stone of 
newSundayschools has been laid here. The site ad- 
joins Katharine-street, Cricket’s-lane, and Arling- 
ton-street. The principal front will be in Katharine- 
street. On the ground-floor will be a lecture- 
room, 52 feet long and 45 feet average width, 
with seats in form of an amphitheatre, for 450 
adults: there will also be ten class-rooms, each 
lighted by windows in the external walls, 14 feet 
high. The school-room on the upper floor will be 
100 feet by 50 feet, clear dimensions, exclusive of 
a large recess on each side. Attached to the main 
building, at the north-east end, and in communica- 





a quarter of an acre will be formed for the chil- 


tion with the ground-floor corridors, will be a 
class-room, 36 feet by 23 feet, fitted up with a 





The material is principally foreign oak, framed 


together with the greatest care and solidity, the | 


ends being 2} inches thick, inlaid with strips of 
very old English oak, and bands of marqueterie, 
furmed principally of satin and rose woods, walnut, 
and old oak. The whole of the shafts throughout 
are also of old oak, which has acquired by age a 
beautiful colour, those that are polished closely 
resembling marble in density of texture. The 
ground of the lower part of the panels of the 
small doors is of bird’s-eye maple, the cusped 
arches of old oak, and the parts inclosed under 
the gables of satinwood. 

The woodwork throughout has been rubbed 
with a little oil to prevent finger-marks from 
showing; the whole of the marqueterie being 
highly polished. 

The upper part is further enriched with gold 
and colour. The metalwork has been made by 
Mr. Leaver, of Maidenhead, and is very creditable, 
the lock especially is a clever piece of work. 

The cabinet has been executed in the workshops 
of Mr. Forsyth, from the designs of Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, architect, and will in every part 
stand examination. Mr. Shaw is thoroughly em- 
bued with the Mediaval spirit. 

We shall be glad to hear that Mr. Forsyth 


dren. Messrs. Elsden & Orrin, of Colchester, are | gallery for 200 infants; and above this room will 
the builders. The cost is estimated to be about | be class-rooms for adults. The school library will 
1,2002. | occupy the recess on the south-east side of the 

Winchester.—The foundation of a new diocesan | school-room, 33 feet by 10 feet; and above the 
training college has been laid at Winchester. The | library will be a gallery for use in case of public 


_ residences for principal, vice-principal, and matron. 
| The accommodation for the students consists of a 
| lecture-hall, 45 feet by 22 feet; two class-rooms, 
| 25 feet by 22 feet each ; dining-hall, 41 feet by 22 
| feet: these rooms are 14 feet high. There will 
jalso be on the ground-floor a waiting-room, 
| students’ sitting-room, master’s private room, lava- 
‘tory, kitchen, stores, and offices, with cellars 
/under. On the first floor are dormitories for the 


students, 16 feet high in the centre, on the stall | 


| system, and two sick rooms, The building is in 
|the English style, of latter end of fourteenth 
century, the tower giving it somewhat of a Con- 
| tinental character. Viewing it from the south we 
| see the principai’s house on the right-hand side, 


}and the vice-principal’s apartments on the left, | 


| while the centre is occupied by the students’ rooms. 
Over the students’ entrance is a tower, the height 
| of which to the vane is 73 feet. The walls will be 

faced with Swanage stone, set in cement, with 
| Bath stone windows, doorways, copings, and other 
| dressings. The roof will be covered with tiles, in 
| bands of red and grey. The several gables and 
| ventilating turrets will be surmounted with twelve 


| gilded vanes. The site is on elevated ground, ' 


commanding a view of the vale of Itchen. The 


has found a purchaser to reward him for bis enter- | architect is Mr. John Colson, of Winchester. The 


_ pre and outlay of labour. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Shornmeade and Coalhouse Point.—The con- 
tract for the erection of two large batteries, which 
the Government has decided on building at Shorn- 
meade, on the Kentish coast, and at Coalhouse 
Point, on the Essex shore, for the protection of 
that part of the entrance to the river Thames, in 
the place of the two small batteries formerly 
placed on these points, has been taken by Messrs. 
Brassey & Betts, who are to commence the works 
forthwith. 

Granton (near Edinburgh).—Messrs. Smith & 
Hardie, architects, some time since obtained the 
first premium for the plan of a new town at 
Granton, projected by the Duke of Buccleuch, 
who is the proprietor of the place, and where he 
some years since erected an important harbour. 
The laying out of the roads for a town stretching 
from Wardie, on the east, to Caroline Park, on 
the west side, has been begun. The principal 
feature of the new town is a long terrace on the 
heights fronting the sea, and extending east and 
west from the pier. On the same elevation there 
is to be a church, opposite the pier, and which 
will serve as a landmark for vessels making the 
harbour. The new town of Granton is designed 
to provide house accommodation for all classes. 
The eastern breakwater is nearly completed, and 
the harbour will therefore soon be fully sheltered. 
There are also to be a custom-house and a market- 
place near the pier. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Ipswich.—The foundation-stone of the new 
schools about to be built in connection with 
Tacket-street Chapel, Ipswich, has been laid. The 
site of the schools is at the back of the chapel, 
adjoining the old burial-ground. The building is 
to be of red brick, with a high-pitched roof of 
plain tiles, with sundry gables. The extreme 
length will be 92 feet, and the building is to con- 
tain a principal school-room, 60 feet by 35 feet ; 
class-rooms, 14 feet 6 inches by 8 feet 6 inches; 
and an infant class-room, 24 feet by 14 feet 6 
inches. The architect is Mr. Barnes, and the 
builder, Mr. Pells, whose contract amounts to 
7271. 

Brightlingsea.—The foundation-stone of new 
day-schools, in connection with the Wesleyan 
Methodist denomination at Brightlingsea, was 





| contract has been taken by Mr. Alfred Watts, of 
| Southampton, at 7,500/. 
| rent (Somerset).—The foundation stone of a 


new school-room has been laid here. The build- 
| ing is to be erected from a design by Mr. Pock- 
|lington, architect. The school-room is to be 40 
| feet long, and 20 feet wide, built with Compton 
| stone and Ham-hill dressings, covered with orna- 
mented tiles and crested ridge, with bell-turret 
|in gable: the roof will be open and the whole 
|stained and varnished. The cost will be about 
'450. The building is the gift of the Rev. W. H. 
Turner, the rector of the parish. Messrs. Hull & 
Ridout are the contractors. 

Stogursey—The West Somerset Free Press re- 
| ports the opening of new schools at Stogursey, 
which have recently been erected by the gift of ; 
Sir Peregrine Palmer Fuller Palmer Acland, Bart. 
The building was designed by Mr. Norton, of 
London, architect, and is in the Lancet style. It | 
stands on a prominent spot of land at the en- | 
trance to the town, on the right-hand side of the | 
road from Williton. It is approached by two, 
porches, for boys and girls, over which is carved | 


| 
} 


school is to accommodate fifty-six students, with assemblies. The entire building will accommo- 


date about 1,500 scholars, exclusive of the lecture- 
room. The exterior will be simple, and the mate- 
rial brick, with stone dressings. The architects 
are Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe, of Burnley. Mr. 
T. W. Gill is clerk of the works. The contract 
for the foundations has been taken by Messrs. 
Longson, of Stockport, whose tender was the 
lowest. 





UNION CHURCH, PUTNEY. 

Tur “ Memorial” Stone of this building, now 
in course of erection near the railway station, 
Putney, was laid on the 26th ult. by Sir S. Mor- 
ton Peto, Bart., M.P. 

The want of additional accommodation for wor- 
ship has long been felt by Nonconformists at 
Putney. There is only an [ndependent chapel 
and that, being extremely small, situate in an 
undesirable neighbourhood, and difficult of access 
from the upper part of the town, is wholly inade- 
quate to the wants of the growing population. 

This enterprise has been commenced by some 
friends of the Independent and Baptist bodies, 
who two years since erected a temporary iron 
chapel adjoining the site of the new edifice, which 
latter is in the Decorated Style of Medizval 
architecture, occupying a commanding site with 
a frontage towards the Upper Richmond-road of 


152 feet, and a frontage to the New-road of 80 feet. 


The church is 73 feet long by 41 feet wide, in 
clear of walls, besides a deep recess at the west 
end for an organ, and two vestries in the rear, 
with a large lecture-hall capable of seating 200 
persons. ‘the tower and spire will rise to the 
height of 130 feet. The church will seat 500 
adults on the ground-floor, and galleries can be 
added hereafter to accommodate 300 more. The 
walls are faced with Kentish rag, and Boxhill 
Bathstone dressings. The roof will be open- 


| ceiled below rafters, and across collar-beams about 


50 feet high, with arched principals and hammer- 
beams springing from stone corbels and marble 
shafts. The estimated cost is upwards of 4,000/. 
Mr. S. W. Aries is the contractor, and Mr. Charles 
R. Gribble, of Putney, is the architect. 





“ADVICE TO WORKMEN FOR 
PROLONGING LIFE.” 
Unper this title a correspondent, Mr. James 


in stone the words, “A thank-offering, by Sir | Bruce, offers the following, among other nostrums ; 
P. P. F. P. Acland, Bart., 1860.” The porches | for the efficacy of which, in all cases, however, 
are connected with a cloak-room for girls and | we should not like to make ourselves responsible. 


boys, divided by a screen, a fireplace being in | 
each division. The school-room is 65 feet by 20) 
feet ; the roof of open stained timber ; and a wains- 
coting of stained wood surrounds the walls, which 
are stuccoed. The class-room adjoins, and is ap- 
proached by three Gothic arches, on frescoed 
columns. This room is 25 feet by 16 feet ; and at 
the back has a rising gallery. Connected with 
these by a long corridor are the apartments for 
the master and mistress. In the centre of the 
building there is a tower, 60 feet high, having 
four open traceried windows, resting on slate 
columns : the roof is pyramidical, and covered with 
lead. There is also an octagonal ventilating tower 
over the school-room, covered with lead, and sur- 
mounted by an ornamental cross, with gilded 
fleur-de-lis terminations ; and on each of the gables 
there are crosses of the same description. The 
build ng is erected with red sandstone, chiselled, 
the windows and dres:ings being of Combe-down 
stone. It is roofed with Bridgwater tiles, in bands, 
of two colours. The windows are glazed with 
cathedral glass, and foliated borders, made by 
Powell, of Whitefriars. The school and class- 
rooms are heated with hot-water apparatus, and 


Stonemasons, bricklayers, &c., should use mu- 
riatic lemonade to dissolve the calcareous earths. 
Cutlers, &c., should use nitric acid lemonade to 
dissolve the steel, iron, &c., in the blood. Those 
engaged in the looking-glass trades should make 
use of a milk diet, iodide of potassium, and milk 
of sulphur. To those engaged in lead and arsenic 
works, producing symptoms of slow poisoning, a 
mixture of diluted phosphoric acid and honey is 
most proper : it doubles the muscular power, and 
prolongs life: it prevents venous plethora; the 
ossification of the blood vessels, the cause 
of apoplexy and of sudden death: it is of great 
service in affections of the heart and other organs. 
[Phosphorus is certainly curiously associated with 
some of the highest functions of life; but these 
wholesale’ assurances savour rather too strongly of 
the old dispensatories of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries,—Sulmon’s, for example. | 
Carpenters and others complaining of pains in the 
chest and spitting of blood should take a teaspoon- 
ful every hour of raspberry vinegar, without the 
addition of water. One pint of this agreeable 
vinegar is worth a hogshead of cod-liver-oil! 
Tobacconists and smokers, to steady the hand, 





the entire cost is said to be about 7,000/. 





| should make use of lemon juice, and of iron 
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medicines to restore the colour to the face, caused 
by the use of tobacco. Drunkards (proh pudor /) 
should take from half a teaspoonful to a teaspoon- 
ful of acetate of potash in a wine-glassful of water. 
It sobers them in five minutes! Those engaged 
in cleansing wells, &c., would do well to take car- 
bonate of potash in solution, before descending ; 
likewise to apply a wetted cloth, dipped in the 
same, round the mouth and nostrils. 





PLAN FOR THE FORMATION OF SMALL 
FARMS. 


I wave the honour to forward you a plan for 
the formation of small farms. 

It has been proved that the profit to be realised 
by cultivating a small portion of land is much 
greater, in proportion, than the profit to be real- 
ized by cultivating a large portion of land, and 
that four acres constitute a desirable size for 


waters. If the filtering medium be such as in 
the natural strata sends forth hard water, there 
will issue therefrom waters impregnated in like 
manner. 

It is hard to account for the change in all our 
cistern supplies in any other Way: therefore, 
seeing that the expense and waste occasioned by 
this default, in so great a population, amounts to 


engineers, secretaries, and others attached to our 
aqueous corporations, to look for a remedy. Q. 





TWO QUESTIONS, 

Str,—Will you permit me to ask your readers 
the following questions:—1. After an architect 
has completed any work, and has delivered copies 
of the plans and specifications to his client, would 
it be honourable in any third person to make use 
of an exact copy of such plans and specifications 





small farms. Such being the case, the plan pro- 
posed is simply as follows, viz.:—First, to buy 
land, in any convenient situation, at a reasonable | 
price; secondly, to divide the same into four-acre | 
allotments; thirdly, to build thereon a number | 
of farm-houses, in rows: fourthly, to apportion | 
one of such houses to each of such allotments, and 
let the same constitute four-acre farms; lastly, to | 
let such farms to suitable tenants. 

The following calculations have been made :— 
Say that 24 acres of land are bought, at 60/. an 
acre, and that a row of six farm-houses, with re- 
quisite farm-buildings, is built thereon, at a cost 
of 6007. Half a dozen small farms being made, | 


at a cost of 2,040/. or thereabout, it is believed | 


and covenants of agreement, for any similar build- 
ing, without the knowledge and consent of the 
architect? 2. If such copy of specifications, and 
covenants of agreement, have the name and address 
of the architect, even though the word “ Signed” 
were put in front, would not the architect be en- 
titled to make a professional charge for the work, 
on account of his name having been so made use 
of ? An ARCHITECT. 








CONSTRUCTION OF STONE STAIRS. 

Srr,—Having read, in the Builder of March 
30th, some remarks by Mr. Ashpitel, relative to 
the fall of the stone stairs at the Royal Polytech- 


that the same would readily let at a rental which nic Institution, and also respecting the settlement 


would pay to the owner a per-centage of ten per of a wall and stairs of a church which he lately 


cent. per annum perpetually, and that such farms, 


| surveyed and found in an unsafe condition; I have 


being let, would at once increase in value; and | been led to look over some drawings and papers 


further that, in case such farms were afterwards | 
sold, they would sell for about double their original | 
cost, or at a profit of about 2,000/. 

NAPOLEON. 





CONDITION OF NEWCASTLE. 

In your admirable leader of last week, I was 
glad to find you refer so forcibly to the sanitary 
condition of Newcastle, more particularly with 
respect to the new streets on the Elswick estate 
at the west end of the town. You omitted, how- 
ever, to mention the shameful manner in which 
the estate is conducted—each builder being al- 
lowed to put up what he likes without any regard 
to a general plan or architectural effect. I trust 
your strictures may be the means of calling atten- 
tion to this and many other important subjects, 
and of prompting the corporation to press on 
with the projected town improvements; so that 
when you again visit us, you may find evidences 
of satisfactory progress in sanitary reform. With 
reference to notices of our buildings in the latter 
part of your leader, the expression “ poor wiry 
details” would have been more appropriate in 
reference to the Bath Lane Chapel. The new 
church nearly completed in Shield Field, by 
Mr. Higham, is a beautiful little structure de- 
serving of more praise than you have accorded 
to it. In addition to the list of new buildings 
of inferior design, I must not omit to mention 
the new Independent Chapel at the top of Grey- 
street, intended to be of the Corinthian “ style,” 
and surmounted by a cupola resembling a pepper- 
castor. This is the more to be regretted from 
its position at the head of one of the finest 
streets in England, A SUBSCRIBER. 





HARDNESS OF PIPE WATER. 


Pipe water, as supplied during the last winter, 
is hard in such an extreme degree, that it is 
almost impossible to effect the ordinary ablution : 
the quantity of soap used is double, but it only 
curdies and thickens the basin suds; and the sole 
corrective, soda, is hardly applicable for personal 
uses. 

How does it happen, Mr. Editor, that in 
Brompton, at least, so great a change has befallen 
this element of primary necessity? Formerly, 
our pipe water was of the softest: it is now cer- 
tainly delivered in a state of greater seeming 
purity; being limpid, and comparatively free 
from palpable organic taint: still this bardness 
weighs heavy on other departments of the house- 
hold: the tea made by it is not so delicate, even 

although you use a double quantity: the grog is 
less genial ; and the cook complains that, without 
soda, she cannot serve up the plainest bouilli. 

Surely there must be something in the filtering- 
beds belonging to our great companies’ reservoirs ; 
for the sources of supply are, as hitherto, fluvial 


on the construction of geometrical stone stairs by 
Mr. A. Paterson, clerk of works, showing the 
unsafe state in which he considered the main 
stairs of Marlborough House were at the time the 
papers were written,—to wit, September, 1859. 
The top flight of steps were drooping down at 
the ends next the well-hole by their own weight 
alone ; the steps projecting 6 feet from the face of 
the wall, 14 inches wide, and about 5} inches 
thick, of equal section throughout; thereby exer- 
cising great leverage power at the face of the wall 
by so disproportionate a form. Supposing one of 
these steps were fixed by itself, with no other 
support than that of the wall sustaining it: it 
would then carry but very little weight at the 
end next the well-hole, as the great lever power 
exerted at the wall-hold would soon cause a failure 
in that part of the step. The remedy pointed out 
for this defective construction is to increase the 
depth of section of steps at the wall-hold, and to 
make them of a pyramidal form, of equal strength 
throughout their entire surface when fixed; each 
step, as it were, forming a bracket entirely inde- 
pendent of any other support than that of the 
wall into which it is fixed. Stairs constructed on 
this principle could be made to carry any weight 
by proportionally deepening the section of steps at 
the wall-hold, and making the wall into which 
they are fixed of sufficient stability. 

Rosert Exviorr. 





AREA, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 


NOTWITHSTANDING the advocacy of the experi- 
mental roofing on this area, in a special notice in 
the Z'imes, of Monday last, I still think the reso- 
lution passed at the Royal Institute of Architects, 
strongly deprecating the measure, well worthy 
the consideration of the civic authorities who have 
charge of the building. At whatever level any 
covering might be laid over the inner court, a 
positive detriment to the architecture must be the 
result, all its features being evidently designed 
with reference to exposure, and to effect in the 
open air. But to cut these internal elevations 
horizontally in half, as now proposed in the ex- 
periment, must ruin them entirely, and degrade 
the only good specimen we have of its kind in the 
metropolis, to the state and appearance of a mere 
conservatory or railway shed. I say nothing of 
the waste of ornamental stonework which would 
be hidden by such a roof, the hinderance of view 
of the tower’ id clock from the area, the proba- 
bility of snow lodging in winter, and darkening 
the whole interior, the impossibility of insuring 
proper ventilation, &c. 

May I suggest another mode, in lieu of covering 
over the area, of meeting the wishes of those fre- 
quenters of "Change who seek more effectual 
shelter in bad weather than that now afforded by 
the walks or arcades surrounding the area? The 








great capacity of these “walks” is well known: 


an enormous sum; it is worth the attention of | porti 


they are calculated to accommodate a greater 
number of persons than could conveniently place 
themselves in the area. Let then glazed en- 
closures, designed in conformity with the adjacent 
architecture, be fixed in the arched openings of 
these walks on the sides next the area, with a suffi- 
cient number of doors of communication (this has 
been already done in the four archways next the 
ico and street). 1n fine weather this enclosure 
could be foltied back, and the space made one and 
continuous as at present. In bad weather those who 
listed should have their choice whether to transact 
their busiress in the open area or the enclosed 
and covered walk. 

Under no circumstance would the free traffic 
through the building be impeded by — the 
plan now suggested. $ 

Two ‘drawings in the present Architectural 
Exhibition show the two modes of covering the 
area—one at the high level, the other at the 
lower. The detrimental effect on the architecture is 
obvious in both (though one drawing is very care- 
fully and artistically made), but the appearance 
the area assumes when covered at the lower 
level is such, that no one would believe at first 
sight that it is the interior of the Exchange which 
the other drawing is intended to represent. 








INCOME TAX ON HOUSES IN 
KENSINGTON. 


Sir,—The assessment of income-tax in this parish 
seems to be so inconsistent with common sense and the 
reading of the Act, that I venture to put my case, as 
occupier of a house on three years’ agreement at rack- 
rent of 80/. a year. 

My receipt for the half year to 20th March was drawn 
for }/. 158., being calculated as on a rental of 84/. instead 
of 80/., which I pay and the proprietor receives. Of 
course I remonstrated, but the collector refused, as he 
did also on my former payments, to correct it; alleging 
that the actual rent had nothing to do with it; and, 
in fact, that ‘‘ whole ranges of houses in this district 
were rated above the rental ;’’ the imposition being thus 
discretional. 

Perhaps some jurisconsult, or other equally well in- 
formed of your correspondents, will kindly lighten both 
the darkness and the grievances of us willing con- 
tributors state necessity, and inform us whether this 
exaction is just or legal. H. 





CO-OPERATIVE STORES—A SERIOUS 
ERROR. 


Si1r,— Co-operation, or combination, when carried on 
within just bounds, and confining its operations to one 
particular occupation or trade, may and has proved of 
incalculable benefit to the or but if, in addition 
to the especial business engaged in by those so co- 
operating together, other employments are added from 
time to time, the result will be a chaotic confusion and 
insolvency, and the most ruinous consequences and utter 
subversion of all Christian principles and morality in any 
country, wherein such avarice of trading is in the ascend- 
ant. The old proverb of “‘ Whatis sauce for the goose, is 
sauce for the gander,’’ is applicable in this case. By 
prosecuting other branches of trade besides their own 
legitimate occupation, they will necessarily injure or ruin 
those traders who formerly supplied their wants. It is 
clearly then the duty of the latter to make up the defi- 
ciency consequent upon the loss of custom (owing to the 
withdrawal of their former customers), by combining or 
co-operating in their turn; by erecting and starting 
mills; or engaging in any other manufacture, to supply 
themselves more cheaply with the articles produced by 
such means, and also to enter into competition with their 
former customers, and the rest of the trading community. 
If this false system of trading is permitted unchecked to 
gain a permanent and acknowledged footing in the world, 
it will be difficult to say where it should stop, and the end 
must be a thorough disruption of the principles of sound 
trading. M. M,. 





THE STONE AT CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


S1n,—Every one seemed surprised, the other evening at 
the Institute, at the result of Mr. Thompson’s experi- 
ments upon certain pieces of stone taken from the ruins 
of the tower of Chichester Cathedral. I think, however, 
he was wrong in supposing this stone to be ‘‘the worst 
that could possibly have been chosen for the building,”’ 
for his experiments were made upon stone which had 
been undergoing a crushing process for many centuries. 
Mr. Thompson might be pertectly able to bear upon his 
shoulders for an hour all the volumes of the Builder 
which have been published ; but it strikes me that if he 
were made to carry them for twenty-four hours, by 
that time we should find him doubled up under his load. 
It would, then, not be fair to examine him and say he was 
so feeble that he could not carry more than a child of ten 
years old ; but we should rather consider him in his full 
strength, and reckon how he gradually failed. So it may 
be with Chichester tower. Let Mr. Thompson take @ 
piece of the stone from some position where there has 
been no weight upon it, and let us know what that is 
capable of bearing; then a piece out of the tower caps, 
and a piece from just above the base; and, if I am right in 
my ideas upon the subject, the first will bear the greatest 
pressure, then the second, and then the last. 

How, Mr. Editor, can we say that anything which has 
had such an enormous weight upon it for so many centu- 
ries can be in the same state as when first taken from the 
quarry. Mr. Thompson may show that stone does remain 
perfect until the actual moment that it is crushed; but at 
present I cannot see this, but rather fancy that, from the 
time the weight is put upon it, it keeps gradually losing its 


gth. 
Having written thus far, I wonder if you will think me 





pushing my notion too far when I say that 1 think acare- 
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fal examination having been made at Chichester, the 
same may be done at Salisbury ; and that it may be shown 
that, as the stone of the former was capable of sustaining 
a weight represented by A when first put up, but only a 
weight B after so many centuries at the level of caps, and 
only a weight C at the base, and that the tower then fell ;— 
so, at Salisbury, as the stone taken from where there is 
no weight, and at the caps and base, shows how it has lost 
its power, we may expect that tower and spire to fall to 
the ground in about years from the present 
time, Gorn, 








COERCION OF BRITISH WORKMEN. 


Str,—It is of great importance that the public 
should be fully informed upon the working of 
those institutions which are at this time occupy- 
ing so much attention; and with this view, as 
also through your columns, which are extensively 
used by them, to say a word to workmen, and 
more especially to the very intelligent body (the 
masons) from whom the following document ema- 
nates,—I forward to you a copy of the “ London 
Lock-out Black List,” together with the wood 
block on which I have had cut a copy of the effigy 
with which this list is headed. 

Over and above the internal evidence of its 
authenticity, this paper has been identified as 
official by the printer at Bristol; who, on being 
applied to for copies, stated that it had been 
printed by order of the secretary to the Masons’ 
Society. 

This list has on its first page this effigy. Then 


[Fae-simile.} 


follows an address, in which the masters are de- 
nounced as “designing,” “rapacious,” “ self- 
interested,” and “ mindful of none but their own 
immediate interest; while the workmen who 
accepted the “declaration” are called “dupes,” 
“blind aliens to their birthright,” “servile,” 
“in bondage ;” and concludes, “it now remains 
only to show them up,” &c. Then follows a copy 
of the “declaration ;” after which this passage 
occurs :— 

**For such a desperate act of abject servility, the fol- 
lowing parties have subjected themselves to a fine of 2/. 
each; and it is to be hoped, whenever any of them come 
within the pale of the society, members will use their 
discretional influence over them.”’ 

Then follows a list of thirty-three firms in 
which it is stated the “‘ document ” was enforced ; 
and, after that, lists of workmen’s names who 
accepted the “ declaration ;” viz., 7 at Aspinal’s ; 1, 
Baker & Wardle’s; 4, Bird & McLennan’s; 5, 
Batterbury’s; 7, Brass & Sons; 15, Cubitt’s, 
Gray’s Inn-road; 4, Cubitt’s, Westminster; 8, 
Down’s ; 26, Freak’s ; 8, Freeman’s ; 22, Holland’s; 
22, Higg’s; 3, l’Anson’s; 46, Kelk’s; 16, Kirk & 
Parry’s; 20, Lucas’s; 3, Lee & Lavers’s; 2, 
Lawrence & Son’s; 6, Moxon’s; 4, Martyr’s; 23, 
Myers’s; 10, Mansfield’s; 6, Peto, Brassey, & 
Betts’s; 116, Piper’s; 2, Rigby’s; 4, Smith’s ; 
25, Trollope’s; 12, Wells’s; 29, Wilson’s; 5, 
Walker’s, making a total of above 450 men thus 
denounced ; and, against several of the names, in 
addition to the 2/. recorded above, still further 
fines are registered ; in one case, to the extent of 
5/. additional. 

Now, as to this “ document” itself, apart from 
the violence of its language, which, for an official 
paper, is sufficiently objectionable, as pandering 
to bad feelings, there is an assertion, thrice re- 
peated, that the “document” has been signed. 





Now there is conclusive evidence to prove that the 
parties who issued this paper were well aware that 
this assertion is untrue. No man was called upon 
to “sign.” It may be said that, having been ac- 
cepted by the workmen, its acceptance was equally 
binding on honourable minds. This is at once 
conceded ; but all who are familiar with the habits 
of working men know how reluctant they are to 
affix a signature to any engagement,—how strin- 
gent they think the obligation,—-and how, with 
almost a superstitious dread, they shrink from 
this use of the pen; and hence it seems impos- 
sible to escape from the inference that this mis- 
representation is intentional, and made for the 
purpose of giving additional force to the denun- 
ciation. 

Then, sir, let me to the workmen themselves 
say, Is it manly thus to denounce in secret your 
fellow-workmen,—thus to copy the worst feature 
of the justly execrated Inquisition ? 

Is it reasonable thus to attempt to crush your 
fellows by fines so heavy and oppressive ? It has 
been stated that some of our wealthiest men have 
an income of about 1,000/. per diem: what would 
be thought of a fine inflicted by his peers on one of 
them of the sum of 25,000/., and enforced, not as of 
old, by imprisonment, but by the more terrible 
alternative of an absolute deprivation of the bread 
of himself and his family? This is no fancy pic- 
ture: the fine demanded on this list is equal to 
twenty-five days’ income of the man against whom 
it is assessed; and instances are well authenticated 
where the workman, though desirous to meet a 
fine thus levied ; and having, at immense sacrifice, 
met it more than half-way; but then becoming 
unable to continue his payment in consequence of 
his own and his family’s illness, has been hunted 
from place to place by the “ discretional influ- 
ence ” of this society till positive starvation stared 
him in the face. 

Is it wise thus to intrust your interests to those 
who forbid you to forward your own interests and 
improve your position in society by taking the 
benefit of your skill—in task work (Masons’ Laws, 
class v., rule iii.), and of your industry—by work- 
ing overtime (Masons’ Laws, class ii., rule x.)? 

Let me not be misunderstood. I do not ask 
you to abandon your union: keep it by all means, 


as a most legitimate resource of sickness and want ; | 


but purge it from the legislation which would re- 
duce the best to the standard of the worst ; and, 


while you take the benefit of association for its | 


proper ends, vindicate your own individual free- 
dom of action, and accept the proposition now made 
with a view of meeting the present question. Take 
an adjusted price per hour as the basis of calcula- 
tion, with no change in the ordinary terms of 
engagement or hours of labour, unless you your- 
selves choose so to arrange ; and which, if you so 
please, will give you the Saturday’s half-holiday, 
without the loss of a fraction of your present 
earnings; for, though those interested in the con- 
tinuance of strife have said this would reduce you 
to the condition of dock labourers, engaged by 
the hour, no such effect was ever intended, or is 
likely to follow; the obvious convenience and 
interest of the employers being to continue, as 
far as possible, existing arrangements, for the sake 
of the full occupation of their invested capital. 

I speak to men among whom I know there are 
many thoughtful and considerate; and I feel well 
assured that they will not misunderstand the 
motives which have induced me thus to address 
them. A ConTRaACTOR, 








THE “BUILDER’S” LAW-NOTES. 
Contrivance to defeat Creditors—A deed is 
void as against creditors when the debtor is in a 
state of insolvency, or when the effect of the deed 
is to leave the debtor without the means of pay- 


wound up in bankruptcy, in respect of such ad- 
vances, even though one of the notes given by 
him as part of such advances was not yet paid.— 
Re The Maresfield Gunpowder Company. 

Buildings erected by Mortgagee.—Certain lands 
were mortgaged; and the interest having fallen 
into arrear, the mortgagee took possession, and 
put up the lands for sale by auction. There being 
no bidders, he entered into receipt of the rents, 
and expended money in repairs and in the erection 
of new buildings. In his accounts he claimed for 
this money, and the mortgagor stated that the 
money was not expended with his consent, and 
ought not to be allowed. It was decided, how- 
ever, that as the mortgagor had not alleged, in his 
bill to redeem, that the expenses were unneces- 
sarily incurred, the mortgagee should be allowed 
for all necessary repairs and lasting improvements. 
—Powell vy. Trotter. 








INTIMIDATING WORKMEN. 
| Ar Worship-street, Thomas Burton, a bricklayer, aged 
thirty-two, was charged, under the 6th of George IV., 
cap. 129, commonly called the Combination Act, the 
terms of the third section of which, under part of which 
_the prisoner was charged, being, that any person who 
| shall by threats or intimidation endeavour to force another 
to belong to any ciub or association, to contribute to any 
common fund, or pay any fine or penalty for not having 
complied with any rules of such association made to oblige 
| an advance or reduction in the rate of wages, or lessen or 
alter the hours of working, or decrease the quantity of 
| work, or regulate the mode of carrying it on, or force any 
manufacturer or employer to alter his mode of i 
| on his business, or alter the nature or description of his 
| workmen, shall and may for every such offence, upon 
| being convicted thereof, be imprisoned and kept to hard 
' labour for any term not exceeding three calendar months. 
| Mr. Beard, who conducted the prosecution, after stating 
| the nature of the case against the prisoner, said that this 
| was undoubtedly a case of much importance both as affect- 
| ing the masters in this kind of business and the workmen 
themselves, inasmuch as it must be manifest that no mas- 
ter could conduct his basiness with safety, or enter into 
contracts of any kind if he was liable to be dictated to in 
| the manner the prisoner would be proved to have done, 
| while it was an equal hardship upon sensible and indus- 
trious workmen to be deprived of the means of supporting 
| their wives and families by the violence and threats of 
| others who were less honest and less conscientous. 
| Evidence having been given, the prisoner in a cavalier 
tone replied—if Mr. Jones had given 5s. 6d. a-day to his 
men, as other master builders do, I should not have 
struck off work. 

Mr. Leigh.—The defence you set up shows that you 
even now consider yourself in the right, but I would not 
| have you deceive yourself, for the law is very express 
| upon this subject ; and, while it allows workmen to stipu- 
| late for any wages they think their labour worth, and to 
| peaceably advise others in that respect, that should be 
| done after the hours of business, and separate from it, for 
| any intimidation or threat is strictly prohibited and pun- 
| ished. It is proved that you were partially intoxicated 
upon one of these occasions, but | cannot accept that as 
| an excuse for openly threatening men so that they are 

compelied to qnit their employment. Other men must 
| know the wants of themseives and families much better 
| than you can: they have a right to exercise their discre- 
| tion as to what terms they will or will not work for; and, 
| though there may be no harm so long as you confine 
| yourself to advice only, you are not allowed to resort to 
| violence and threats, depriving such men of their discre- 
| tion, and so constraining them that they cannot provide 
| for their families without feeling that they go in danger of 
| their lives. It is not permitted that you should so tyran- 
| nize over others to their disadvantage, and it is my duty 
to protect them against such unjustifiable conduct. You 
neither express regret now, nor have you done 80, and 
| t can see nothing in your case to call for leniency or 
| mitigation. 

Prisoner.—I have a wife and four children. 

| Mr. Leigh.—Those you should have thought of before, 
| and now you expect me to consider them, when you your- 
| self have not. I should not be acting justly or mercifully 
to other men who are not so disposed as you are, and who 
are willing to work industriously and peaceably, if | did 
not sentence you to the full amount of punishment im- 
posed by the Act, and that is, that you be committed to 
the Honse of Correction for three calendar months, with 
hard labour. 











Pooks Received. 


Hints on Church Windows, Plain and Decorated. 
By Sesastian Evans, M.A. Printed and sold 
by W. J. Sackett, Bull-street, Birmingham, 





| 


ing his present debts. If this be the consequence | THE purpose of this pamphlet is to supply some 
of his act, it is not sufficient to render a deed| practical information on the various styles of 





valid that it should be made upon good considera- | 
tion.—Corlett v. Radcliffe. 

Maritime Passengers’ Assurance Company.— 
This Company entered into an agreement with a 
person that, if he should sustain any personal in- 
jury from an accident on any ocean, sea, river, or 
lake, they would pay a reasonable compensation ; 
and, if he should die from the effects of the in- 
jury, they would pay 100/. to his executors. He 
died from the effects of a sunstroke on the Cochin 
river, and it has been held by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench that, as this was not accidental 
death, the Company were not liable.— Sinclair v. 
Maritime Passengers’ Assurance Company. 

Shareholder advancing Money to Company.—A 
shareholder in a Joint-stock Company advancing 
money for the purposes of the Company is en- 





titled to prove against the Company, on its being 


painted glass, such as may enable those engaged 
in the erection or restoration of church windows 
to lay out the funds at their disposal to the best 
advantage. A brief description, therefore, is given 
of the various kinds of glass suitable for eccle- 
siastical purposes, together with a few suggestions 
which Mr. Evans considers that his experience 
entitles him to hope will be found generally 
useful, As a fair example of his views we may 
quote the following passage, a little abbreviated :— 

“ In these two points, transparency, and architectural 
character, criticism on stained glass differs from criticism 
on painting in general; but, in all other respects, the 
principles of both arts are identical. Correctness of 
drawing, beauty of outline, and truthfulness of expression, 
are as requisite in one as the other; and no work in 
stained glass which does not possess these requisites can 
be considered as artistic, however brilliant in colour or 
careful in execution. Goggle eyes, splay feet, distorted 
hands, and impossible drapery, are quite as offensive to 
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a correct taste in stained glass as elsewhere ; and servile 
ircitation aud exaggeration of Medizeval shortcomings in 
draughtsmanship are nothing less than an insult to the 
perceptions and tasteof our forefathers and ourselves ; for, 
after all, the dest old paintings on glass display no such 
grotesqueness: they are correct in drawing and delicate 
in manipulation : the expression is almost invariably ad- 
mirable, and the arrangement of the figures masterly. 
Whatever faults there may be, they are never those of 
wilful incorrectness. They are executed with the nearest 
approach to perfection which could be achieved by the 
resources of the art as then known and practised. It is 
high time that a little common-sense practical criticism 
should be brought to bear on this point, and that glass- 
painters should no longer be allowed to conceal a shame- 
ful ignorance of the principles of correct drawing under 
the cloak of affected archaism.”’ 


We do not agree with the author, however, in 
the following remark :— 

* T believe it would be found that those windows which 
have received the largest general approbation have almost 
always been those filled with single figures under cano- 


pies,—a treatment which carries out to the utmost the 
architectural idea.”’ 


We are tired of “figures under canopies.” 





VARIORUM. 


“Tue Foot and its Covering ; comprising a fall 
Translation of Dr. Camper’s Work on ‘The best 
Form of Shoe.’ By James Dowie. London : Hard- 
wicke, 192, Piccadilly, 1861.” This is a very sen- 
sible treatise by one who takes an artistic and 
scientific interest in his subject, and who has evi- 
dently well studied the mechanical structure and 
action, as well as the anatomy and physiology, of 
that wonderful concatenation of bones, sinews, and 
muscles,—the human foot. Mr. Dowie is clearly 
an enthusiast in his business, and one who is quite 
able to urge his own ideas and experience, in 
book-form, on the public attention in what is really 
everybody’s question, namely, how best to form 
boots and shoes so as to be both comfortable and 
sightly, while not impeding the action of the foot 
or distorting its construction. By army contractors, 
military officers, volunteers of all ranks, and the 
walking public at large, this little volume is really 
well worthy of a perusal. In it careful consi- 
deration is given to the sanitary state of the foot, 
and an elasticated leather is recommended, on 
twenty years’ experience, for insertion in the waist, 
as it is called, of the foot covering, or elsewhere, 
so as to allow of the free expansibility of the foot, 
which, in fact, is itself an elastic, self-elevating lever, 
as Mr. Dowie rightly remarks ; and hence, for free 
action, demands elasticity as well as a proper shape- 
liness in its covering. To soldiers on the march 
how important must attention to such a principle 
be! The fate of battles and of nations in forced 
marches might depend upon the fact of attention 
or inattention to such an apparently minor and 
trifling, but really very important point in 
military tactics. Here, apropos, we may notice 
two small publications on military matters. 
One is a pamphlet, by Sir Duncan 





Cambridge,” a suggestion which must be rather 
pret the Cambridge and Oxford Professors, 
is made,—that military education should form a 
branch of the general instruction given at the 
Universities, so that a young man, we suppose, 
might take out his military degrees, just as he 
would his civil; and we should hear of bachelors 
and masters of military arts, as B.M.A.s and 
M.M.A.s, and so on. 








WMiscellanen, 


Mr. Lea’s LecrurE ON THE History OF 
Mvsic.—There have been so many lectures “On 
Music,” that a new candidate who takes that for 
his subject has a chance of being neglected. 
Mr. Lea, however, showed, on the 11th, in Hor- 
bury schoolroom, Notting-hill, that he has supe- 
rior capabilities for the task, and deserves to be 
listened to. His matter was interesting, his de- 
livery good; and many of his songs were so ex- 
ceedingly well sung as to lead the audience to 
enforce the repetition of them. 

A Victim To Rovrinz.—A certain society 
lately gave a grant to build a parsonage-house. 
Among other things a well was to be dug, and the 
society had a regulation depth for their wells. 
Long before the depth was reached, a perpetual 
spring of excellent water was found, but found in 
vain. The regulation depth must be reached, and 
was reached. The water was not very good, but 
the unhappy parson was obliged to drink it. 
After a time he became seriously unwell, when it 
was discovered that the well-sinkers had dug into 
a spring of mineral water, and the poor man had 
been drinking a tonic every day of his life, because 


Review. 

ELEVATION OF THE HavELock StTaTvE AT 
SuNDERLAND.—The statue, by Mr. Behnes, of Sir 
Henry Havelock, for Sunderland, having been | 
forwarded by railway, reached Sunderland in time | 


enough for placing on or before the late general’s | 


birth-day, the 5th of April; but it seems to have | 
been either lost sight of or impounded for the | 
carriage (12/. 15s. for 2 tons 11 cwt. from London | 
to Sunderland); for it was not till about noon of 

the 5th that a member of the committee informed 

the contractor for placing it (Mr. John Hirst) that | 
it had been at the railway station from the lst 

inst. Mr. Hirst, being anxious, as others were, to | 
honour the birth-day of the renowned soldier, by | 
placing his statue on its pedestal on that day, in- | 
stantly “knocked off,” from all other business, his | 
horses, waggons, labourers, and himself, and set | 
to work with a will; so that before 8 p.m. the | 
object. was fairly and fully accomplished, in the | 
midst of a cheering and gratified crowd of people. 








Brass cannon, taken from the Indian rebels, have | 


Oxrorp Sanrrary Socrety.—A series of popu- 
lar lectures will shortly be delivered in connec- 
tion with this Association. The first will be 
given by Dr. Acland in the Townhall on the 
evening of the 24th instant. 

Tue Nationat Post Banxs.— Government 
appears to be in earnest as to the establishment of a 
national system of savings banks in connection with 
the Post-office. The only question of any great 
moment dwelt on in the discussion on this subject 
in the Commons is precisely that which we started 
in first announcing the project ; namely, the ques- 
tion as to how the system will affect the Post- 
office authorities and officials as regards trouble 
and cost. Mr. Gladstone candidly admits that he 
does not know and cannot estimate the result of 
the experiment in these respects ; but one cannot 
help according a hearty approval of the principle 
and of the experimental endeavour to carry it out. 
In the Post-office establishment we not only have 
the only Government officials engaged in conduct- 
ing a profitable system of accounting, in receipt 
and expenditure as carriers, or goods transmitting 
agents ; but also, in fact, already as bankers, so far 
as transmission of money is concerned; and the 
Government savings-bank scheme, therefore, is 
merely the expansion of a system already in work- 
ing order, and in general favour with the people, 
who are thus brought into direct relationship with 
the Government itself; and, by entrusting their 
savings to Government care, will become more 
and more interested in its stability. In this 
respect it resembles the sagacious scheme of 
borrowing small money loans from the working 
classes, instituted by the French Emperor. Should 
it eventually require a metropolitan establishment 


, like the Bank of England, or larger still, to carry 
his benefactors were too conservative.— National 


on its multifarious transactions, as has been 
imagined, let it be so; for then the very enormity 
and popularity of its dealings with the public 





will go far to prove its vast utility and its general 
desirability. Of course, if the project be suc- 
cessful, it will at length supersede the present 
savings-bank system ; which, though, to a certain 
extent, connected with the Government, is defec- 
tive in its construction, and by no means an 
unmixed good. 

SaLEs OF ART-WORKS.—High prices have been 
paid for many of the works of art belonging to 
the Uzielli collection, sold at auction by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, & Wood. Among the more 
noteworthy articles may be mentioned the follow- 
ing:—107. Plate with wide border and deep 
sunk centre, early Faenza ware; circumference, 
15, 15-20; attributed to the manufactory of Casa 
Pirota. This exquisite plate is a specimen of the 
best time and most refined technique of the Majo- 
lica. The colours, especially the blue and orange, 
are of the most vivid and beautiful tints; reverse 
richly decorated with an entwined or knot pattern 


acdougall, | been used in casting the statue from the model./in blue and orange; diameter, 93 inches—51J. 


On “The History of the Volunteer Movement; | Its height is 10 feet. The metal plinth is 6 inches | (Whitehead). Sculpture in Marble.—116. A Boy 
its Promoters ; and the means of greatly increasing | high. The granite pedestal is 12 feet, and the| with a Bird; statuette, 30 inches, in scagliola 
its Force, and insuring its Stability,” (Phipps, | freestone basement two feet six inches, The total | pedestal; and (117) A Girl with a Bird’s Nest—57/. 
Ranelagh-street, Eaton-square, publisher). It is | elevation is 25 feet. The statue looks westward, | 


earnestly to be hoped that the scientific strife, the 
preparatory war, if we may so call it, of mechanical 
and other powers, which the two or three nations 
at the head of our restless little world are now 
waging, will very soon, so far from plunging us 
into actual war, render all such unprofitable, and 
destructive warfare impossible,—that the tremend- 
bus engines in shape of Armstrong guns, to destroy 
ships of war, and iron-plated steam rams and ship 
destroyers, to resist such guns, and Armstronger 
guns still, to destroy these dread steam rams and 
ships in armour, will all very shortly neutralise 
each other, and bring war and its alarms to a dead 
lock, from which they are never more to be dis- 
entangled. In the meantime, however, and till 
the auspicious advent of this golden age of peace, 
perhaps nothing has as yet been done by Britain 
80 likely to cool the invading ardour of our eager 
French neighbours, as the vision which must now 
disturb their imaginations of conquest, of forests 
of volunteer rifles bristling up over all the coveted 
region. Towards the sprouting up of these iron 
rods for the punishment of invaders, Sir Duncan 
Macdougall himself did good service; and, in the 
pamphlet under notice, he records what he has 
been able to ascertain as to the efforts of others in 
the same good cause ; and amongst his suggestions 
for the future is that of the enrolment of a seden- 
tary militia, composed of all not serving as Volun- 
teers, or in some other military employment, and 
to form a part of our national system of defence. 
In another tract on military affairs, namely, 
on “Military Education in connection with the 
Universities. By James Baker (of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge) Lieutenant - Colonel, Cam- 
bridge University Volunteers. Macmillan & Co., 








towards Ford Hall, the place of the general’s birth. 
In the right hand is a sword, and in the left hand 
a field telescope. An exhausted shell, and the 
stem of an Oriental tree, are introduced. It is 
understood that the pedestal will be surrounded | 
by a railing of slight elevation. 

UnneaLtuy Rooms in Frosty WrataEer.— 
I wish (writes a correspondent) to bring under 
your notice (owing to the excessive mortality this 
last winter) the plan of having double windows 
to all hospitals, barracks, and workhouses. In 
Russia the common people are frequently deprived 
of sensation by vapours arising from the following 
cause. Persons of rank in that country have 
double windows to their houses in winter, but 
those of the poorer classes are only single. During 
frosty weather un incrustation is formed on the 
inside of the windows, from a condensation of the 
breath, perspiration, &c., of a number of persons 
living together in the same room. The mephitic 
crust is mixed with the noxious fumes of candles 
and lamps, and of the stove with which the 
chamber is heated. When a thaw succeeds, and 
this plate of ice is converted into water, a delete- 
rious principle is disengaged, which produces effects 
similar to those arising from charcoal. (It is one 
of the laws of nature that heated bodies should 
give out part of their free caloric to neighbour- 
ing bodies at a lower temperature.) Hence the 
valuable properties of ice in cooling rooms in 
summer, and in the fever room. Ice absorbs all 
the caloric with which it comes in contact, as well 
as all mephitic gases, and communicates no part of 
its heat to the surrounding bodies till the whole 
of the ice is melted, when it gives out deleterious 





gases, 





(Lord St. Leonard’s). 140. Venus; life-sized statue 
in marble, by John Gibson, R.A. (this celebrated 
work was commissioned from the artist in 1853, in 
Rome, by the late possessor) —747/. 12s. (Rhodes). 
205. Henry Leys, of Antwerp; “Mary of Bur- 
gundy giving Alms to the Poor ;” commissioned 
from the artist by Mr. Uzielli—1,050/. (Parkin- 
son). 235. J. M. W. Turner, R.A.; the Bass 
Rock, painted at Abbotsford, for Sir Walter Scott, 
1587. 11s. (Vokins). At the first day’s sale of 
Prince Solikoff’s famous collection (M. Pillot, 
auctioneer), at the Hotel des Ventes, Paris, the 
following, among others, according to the Times, 
were sold, after a stiff competition: — No. 70, 
“ Rémontrance,” in gilt brass, richly ornamented 
with Gothic architecture; 16th century—3,100f, 
No. 73. Dove from the Eucharist ; brass-gilt and 
enamelled; Limoges workmanship of the thir- 
teenth century—3,100f. No. 94. Cross of cedar 
wood, coated with gold, containing a piece of the 
true cross, ornamented with the richest workman- 
ship; eleventh century—3,000f. No. 233. Piece 
of ivory carving, Venetian, thirteenth century— 
7,700f. The second day’s sale brought even higher 
prices. No. 274. Large carved oak cabinet, six- 
teenth century —16,500f. No. 275. Another, 
bearing the date of 1580—12,500f., both of the 
Lyons school. No. 332. Magnificent toilette of 
iron, damasquined with gold and silver, end of six- 
teenth century, Lyons school—30,500f. No. 472. 
Ewer in Limoges enamel—16,200f. No, 473. 
Basin to match—21,000f. No. 500. Large en- 
amelled basin, by P. Cortoys, of Limoges, middle 
of sixteenth century—18,000f. No. 539. Round 
dish of Bernard de Palissy—10,000f. The whole 
proceeds of the day’s sale amounted to something 
over 300,000f. 
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Nzison’s MonuMENT.—In the Commons, last 
week, Admiral Walcott called attention to the 
incomplete state of the Nelson monument in Tra- 
falgar-square, and remarked that the vote to com- 

lete the monument had been granted in 1858. 

r. Cowper, in reply, acknowledged that there had 
been very great delay in the completion of the 
Nelson monument. But it should be remembered 
that worse things than delay might be apprehended 
with regard to the statues in Trafalgar-square. 
The Government had done what they best could 
by placing the composition of the lions in the 
hands of Sir Edward Landseer, and that gentle- 
man, he believed, was now carefully occupied in 
modelling these lions. He felt quite sure that 
Sir Edward Landseer would be stimulated by the 
sentiments of the hon. and gallant gentleman 
who so well represented the British Lion in that 
House. 

Patina Posts.—In the North British Agri- 
culturist, Mr. Gray, of Dilston, says,—Larch posts 
(and those of Scotch fir I do not consider worth 
the labour of making and setting) will last much 
longer when driven with the thick end into the 
ground than otherwise. The reasons are obvious 
enough; for in that case there is much less of a 
flat top to receive and admit rain, as well as a 
greater substance and a more durable portion of 
wood within the ground, where it is most liable to 
decay. Besides which, all wood lasts longer when 


placed in the position in which it grows than by | 


A FOLK-LoRE Preventive aGAInstT INFEC- 
TIoN.—An old cottager told me, says a correspon- 
dent of “ Notes and Queries,” that the best way 
to prevent small-pox from spreading was, to open 
the window of the sick room at sunset, in order 
to admit the gnats, who would load themselves 
with the infection and then fly forth and die. 
“Smoking, and white-wash, and tar-water, are fools 
to them gnats,” said the old cottager. Perhaps 
he was right, too, so far we may remark on this 
anecdote, since the gnats required open windows 
to prevent infection. 

THE FematE Scuoot or Art.—At the Female 
School of Art in connection with the Science and 
Art Department of the Committee of Council on 
Education, 43, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, the 
students’ drawings, executed in competition for 
the medals during the session 1860-61, are now 
on view. The statement, that while, in 1860, the 
medals awarded were twenty-six, of which were 
forwarded, for national competition for medallions, 
seventeen,—in 1861 the medals awarded were (the 
full number) thirty, of which were forwarded, for 
national competition for medallions, twenty-two,— 
shows that the school is not merely holding its 
own, but is making progress. Funds are still 
wanted to ensure its permanency. 

EXPENDITURE ON THE BIRKENHEAD Dock 





Works.—At a recent meeting of the Mersey 
Docks and Harbour Board, it was stated, in a 





report by the engineers, that the total sum) 


THAMES EMBANKMENT.—A large number of 
plans for the embankment and improvement of 
the River Thames have been sent in to the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into this impor- 
tant subject ; and it is understood that they will 
commence their labours forthwith. 

Mzs. Bopicnon’s Drawines aT THE FRENcH 
GALLERY.—Mrs. Bodichon is exhibiting 43 draw- 
ings in Pall Mall which deserve a visit. To show 
the character of the subjects, we may mention, as 
amongst the best specimens; (22) View of the 
Hydra Marabout after Sunset, (24) Cypress Trees 
in the Plain of the Metidja, and Storks, and (35) 
A Bean Field in Sussex at Sunset. 

NortHamMpTon TOWN-HALL.—An announce- 
ment has been made of a meeting of the Council 
to receive and consider the report of Mr. Tite 
upon the three designs for the Town-hall, &c. 
selected by him, and to make an order thereon. 
The designs, with Mr. Tite’s report, it appears, 
have been exhibited for the inspection of the mem- 
bers of the Council. 

INAUGURATION OF THE Petty MEMORIAL 
Scnoots, at West Ham.—The schools, at West 
Ham, erected in memory of the late Sir John 
Pelly, bart., have been inaugurated by Earl 
Granville, the Lord President of the Council. 
The buildings, which comprise school accommoda- 
tion and class-rooms for 320 boys, with master’s 
residence, are in the Italian Gothic style, of the 
thirteenth century. The whole of the buildings 


reversing it; which seems to be quite natural, expended on these works, since they came into | are of brick, with varied colours, arranged so as to 


wards, the cells and tissues, or veins, in which the | UP to the present time. 


It was also stated that 


avoid monotony. The dressings to the windows, 
entrances, and bell-gable, are of stone. The plan 


sap moves, become smaller and less calculated to| the works themselves were being rapidly pro- | of the school, without class-rooms, nearly ap- 


admit and convey external moisture than when 
the position of the tree is reversed. Larch lasts 


ceeded with. A very considerable portion of the, 
| hydraulic apparatus for working the sluicing runs | 


proaches the T form, and the depth is respectively 
85 feet and 59 feet, by 18 feet wide. The master’s 


much longer when peeled than when used in the | has been received, and is in course of being per-| residence is attached to the school, but has a dis- 


A Serr-actinc Fan.—A correspondent, Mr. 
James Bruce, asks some other correspondent of the 
Builder to inform him how to construct a self- 
acting fan for small apartments at a cheap cost. 
Such a ventilater of close rooms, he rightly re- 
marks, would be a great blessing, and its successfu 
inventor would merit a place in the Great Exhibi- 
tion, and ample remuneration were his apparatus 
so simple and cheap as to be within reach of the 
poorest. Passing on the suggestion, to those for 
whom it was intended; we may merely suggest 
that a roasting-jack, small or large, such as are 
wound up with a key, might readily have a cir- 
cular fan mounted on it when requisite, and be 
made to work as well, perhaps, as any special 
apparatus, without any injury to it as regards its 
usual purpose. A self-acting fan in a close room 
during summer would certainly be not only a 
luxury but also a useful sanitary agent. 

THe AMERICAN O1L Sprinas.—Appended to a 
printed report on the prospects and progress of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railway, by the 
Engineer-in-Chief, Mr. T. W. Kennard, are some 
documents confirmatory of several of the extra- 
ordinary accounts of oil springs and wells in the 
West, which of late have reached this country. 
One is a report on the wells by a director of the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway in Pennsyl- 
vania, dated 9th March, 1861, in which it is 
stated that one of the directors has two very fine 
‘yells himself on Oil-creek; and he appends 
extracts from the Oil-creek Reporter of Titus- 
ville, containing many particulars, which show, 
however, that the “ very fine wells” are only a few 
prizes among a great many blanks: ten, fifteen, 
and twenty barrels a day, nevertheless, seem to 
be a very ordinary run for average wells. The 
New York Tribune gives a long article, also con- 
firmatory of the reality of “the oil fever” in the 
West; and it states that oil has been discovered in 
Canada West, not far from London. 

Rating at Rars.—Sir: I am surprised you 
do not discountenance in your excellent journal 
the placing of rails to public buildings, statues, 
&c., injuring the effect by withdrawing the eye 
from the building to the mere enclosure. One 
reason why buildings generally produce a better 
effect on the Continent than with us is the more 
usual absence of rails, or certainly of unnecessarily 
conspicuous ones. Most of the cathedrals abroad 
have this advantage. Our British Museum is 
almost buried in rails, on looking from the out- 
side ; and what an incredible improvement would 
be the result of removing that heavy dirty 
inclosure at St. Paul’s! By the bye, why are the 
bronze figures in Berlin so beautifully polished, 
unlike our dull metals? Perhaps some of your 
readers can answer.—A TRAVELLER. 

*,* If “A Traveller” were a reader of the 
Builder, he would know that we do discountenance 
the placing of rails. 


1 | 8 not so very easily accomplished : you have first 
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| plentiful enough in London.” That may be true 
| enough; but give a look round, say from Charing- 


| house suited to a working man? You either find 


| allotment, and lose all chance of that self-respect 


| manently fixed ; and for the coal trade accommo- | 
| dation two of the three hydraulic hoists have been | 


| erected, and the third is in course of erection, as 


| well as a large crane capable of lifting sixty tons, | 
on the side of the great float. 
| Tae Search For A Hovsr.—Taking a house 


|to find one. “ Nonsense,” you say: “ houses are | 


cross, in a direction east, west, or north, and how 
many miles must you walk ere you find a small 


mansions of the aristocracy of a former time, now 
let out as barracks, in which you may obtain an 


which an Englishman is supposed to cherish in 
the privacy of his castle; or you may secure a 
house in some dark, ill-ventilated street, whose 
very aspect is sufficient to deter your venturing 
to look at it, even though the rent be not a specu- 
lation to be seriously considered as well. What 
house to buy, rent, and avoid, might form a useful 
theme for a guide-book of London. Search though 
I did,—devoting all the time I could spare for 
months,—for a convenient small house within 
half an hour’s walk of my place of employment 
near the Strand, nothing at all eligible was to be 
obtained. How I did walk! morning, noon, and 
night; but the experience I gained was sufficient 
to make me desire not to have such an errand 
again.— Bate’s Recollections of a Working Man. 
Town TELEGRAPHING IN BIRMINGHAM.— 
During the last few days, a number of workmen 
have been engaged in affixing lines of telegraphic 
wire to posts and conductors erected on the house- 
tops and roofs of buildings in this town. The 
works are intended for the use of the United 
Kingdom Electric Telegraphic Company, who are 
carrying out the cheap system of telegraph com- 
munication throughout the United Kingdom. By 
this company, as we think we have before men- 
tioned, a message not exceeding twenty words 
will be conveyed to or from any part of the king- 
dom at the uniform rate of one shilling, irrespec- 
tive of distance. The first part of the line, be- 
tween Birmingham and London, is expected to be 
ready for opening by the Ist of May. The engi- 
neer engaged on behalf of the company is Mr. 
John Robinson, of London ; and the works from 
Long Itchington, near Leamington, to Birming- 
ham, are in the hands of Messrs. Reid & Co, of 
London, contractors. The wires are laid along the 
whole line of the Warwick and Birmingham Canal, 
through Knowle, to Birmingham. It is intended 
to carry the line on to Liverpool, vid Wednesbury, 
Bilston, and Wolverhampton, over the tops of the 
houses along the route. For the use of the roofs 
of premises, the company guarantee a certain 
annual rent, and undertake to remove the wires 
within a given time after notice to do so. The 
line between Birmingham and Liverpool will pro- 








bably be complete in about three months. 


tinct entrance. The school is fronted by a play- 
ground. The buildings have been erected from 
designs by and under the superintendence of Mr. 
J. Johnson, architect ; the builders being Messrs. 
Sanders. The cost of the buildings is 3,800/. 

Stamping Neats’ Skins into Hoes’ Sx1ns.— 
At the Police-court, Bow-street, last week, Mr. 
J. H. Banks, of Ely-court, Holborn, engraver, was 
charged, under a summons, by Mr. Essex, currier, 
Stanhope-street, Clare-market, with obtaining 
84/. by representing certain electrotyped plates 
to be engraved plates. From the evidence adduced 
it appeared that the currier wanted a large plate 
engraved to print on neat’s leather, to imitate the 
grain of hog’s skin, and that the engraver supplied 
an electrotyped one instead. The work was ad- 
mitted to be well done; only it was not so good 
and durable as engraving.. The defendant was 
expected to keep the matter a secret. This, how- 
ever, he had not done; and, on the contrary, had 
offered to get them up for others very cheaply, so 
that every saddler would have one. Mr. Corrie 
thought there was evidence of a false pretence in 
the meaning of the statute. He should commit 
defendant for trial, but admit him to bail in two 
sureties of 20/. each: 

EXPERIMENTS WITH THE INDUCTION CorL. — 
At the London Mechanics’ Institution, on 17th 
April, Mr. E. Wheeler, C.E., lectured on the in- 
duction coil, the apparatus used by him being of 
his own design and construction. In the course 
of his experiments he showed that, in common 
coal gas of moderate density, the spark passed in 
zig-zag lines of emerald green. Through pure 
hydrogen it resembled forked lightning of the 
deepest crimson. Atmospheric air reduced to a 
vacuum showed a broad ribbon of genuine mauve, 
a yard long. A similar line, of light made to pass 
over a wine decanter of Uranium glass, in an ex- 
hausted receiver, exhibited upon the decanter 
tints of extreme richness. A hock wine glass in 
vacuo was made the recipient of a current from 
the coil; and the electricity, streaming over the 
edges of the wine-glass with roseate tints, seemed 
like a material liquid flowing from some invisible 
source, and changing into a brilliant electric cas- 
cade. A line of sky-blue light, being caused to 
traverse an electro-magnet, was seen to revolve 
round its poles; an illustration of the close rela- 
tions between light, electricity, and magnetism. 
An example of the stratified form which the light 
occasionally assumes was supplied in a large glass 
tube of rarefied carbonic acid gas. In hermeti- 
cally sealed glass tubes of fantastic shapes, nitro- 
gen gas exhibited pink and carmine tints ; sulphu- 
rous acid gas, an azure blue; hydrogen, a deep 
crimson ; carbonic oxide, green. Phosphoric acid 
gas was visible in the tube by a faint green light 
for some seconds after the discharge had ceased. 
A chromatic star, in rapid rotation, and with 
striking contrasts and endless combinations of 
colour and light, formed the concluding experi- 
ment. 
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MaycueEstgr Scuoon or Art,—The annual 
meeting of the subscribers to this school has been 
recently held. The report stated that the total 
receipts of the year amounted to 1,437/. 14s. 2d., 
and the expenditure to 1,509/. 15s. 3d. The 
balance owing last year was 60/. 15s, 5d.; and the 
balance left in the bank at the end of the present 
year was 7/. 5s. 6d, The report of the committee 
alluded with satisfaction to the fact that, owing 
partly to a handsome donation from the president, 
and partly to economy in the management, the 
Institution was now out of debt. The Head 
Master Mr. Hammersley’s report stated that the 
school continued to be extensively used by the 
Manchester calico printers and others engaged in 
decorative manufactures: the demand for pupils 
from the Institute was, in fact, in excess of the 
supply. The school had last year gained the 
maximum number of medals which any school 
could obtain. Nine of the most promising artists 
of the day had had their hands and minds dis- 
ciplined within the walls of the Manchester 
School of Art. Mr. R. Rumney in moving the 
adoption of the report, said there were 462 pupils 
in constant attendance, who must convey home a 
beneficial influence from art studies to 2,000 per- 
sons; and, reckoning the connected schools, the 
number would be at least 5,000 who, through 
this school, received a moral influence from the 
education of the eye, the hand, and the taste. 

SanrTaRy IMPROVEMENT OF SUNDERLAND.— 
The last quarter’s returns, says the local Zimes, 
afford gratifying evidence of the health-condition 
of the borough. In the corresponding quarter 
for 1860, the deaths were— 


1860. 1861. Less in 1861. 
Sunderland Parish.... 150 .... 124 .... 26 
Bishopwearmouth.... 275 .... 268 4... 7 
Monkwearmouth .... 119 ... Q5 «soo 24 
Totals ..00 008 544 487 57 


The quarter ending March, 1860, was certainly in 
excess of the usual mortality of the season, while 
the deaths in the quarter just ended are below 
the average. Sunderland parish in particular 
exhibits a steady improvement in its — 
condition. The shocking state of things whic 
existed in many densely-populated lanes, previously 
to the provision of such means of decency and 
comfort, and which are now said to have been 
supplied to almost every dwelling, may be 
imagined, but dare hardly be described. The 
abominable condition of the district called New 
Hendon, which is beyond the boundaries of the 
municipal borough, undrained and unpaved, and 
where fever is now rife, is evidence of the need of 
sanitary laws and of the power to enforce them. 
EDINBURGH.—Nearly three years ago an im- 
portant addition to the Royal Bank Building, 
St. Andrew’s-square, was commenced from designs 
prepared by Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear, architects. 
The work is now almost completed. A new telling- 
room, library, rooms for book-safes, plate-safes, &c., 
are provided by this extension, The new building 
is at the back of the original bank edifice. The 
telling-room, the most prominent feature in the 
design (and illustrated by us some time ago), is 
directly opposite, and on a level with, the main 
entrance to the bank, The room is in plan a 
square of about 60 feet, with recesses about 30 
feet by 15 feet deep, at the entrance side and at 
the side opposite. These recesses are crowned by 
semi-circular arches which spring from pilasters. 
The room is surmounted by a largedome. The 
details of the telling-room are in style a modifica- 
tion of Greek and Renaissance, The prevailing 
colours on the walls are white with gold, grey, 
salmon tints, and pinkish browns. A deep blue 
forms the ground-work of the dome, and the 
mouldings of the starlights and also of the centre 
sunlight are done in white, with gilt enrichments. 
The centre light is surrounded with ornamental 
rays of plaster-work. The doorsare of oak, carved 
and dressed with architraves and cornices. The 
floor space is laid with encaustic tiles of a square 
pattern. The library is 72 feet long, and upwards 
of 20 feet broad, The roof is supported by iron- 
arched ribs: the wood is stained; and the slight 
decorations introduced are open scroll-work, The 
interior of the approach to the bank is undergoing 
an alteration. A colonnade and vestibule are 
being formed as an approach to the new telling- 
room, The painting was executed by Messrs. C. 
& J. Moxon; the joiner-work by Mr. T. Fullar- 
ton ; and the plaster-work (including the figures), 
by Mr. James Steele, modeller, Glasgow, who has 
realized the designs of Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear. 
The superintendent of works was Mr. Stalker. 
—— Arrangements have been made to commence 
the building of Chalmers’s Hospital for the sick 
and hurt, on the site of Lauriston House. 





Tue Works oF THE LATER MR, H, H. PickErs- 
GILL.—Mesers. Christie & Manson advertise for 
sale on the 24th, the works in oil and water- 
colours of the late Mr. Henry H. Pickersgill. The 
private view is fixed for the 22nd. The collection 
includes some of the artist’s best productions, 

GuiastonsuRY.—Sir: I t to inform you 
that Glastonbury, especially the ruin of Joseph of 
Arimathwa’s Chapel, has suffered considerably 
from the severity of last winter, the crypt vault- 
ing, of which little remained, especially, and 
any parts which were damp. I beg to call 
the attention of all local archwologists to the very 
great injury done to all ruins by the elder-tree— 
worse than the fig-tree of warm climates: it 
thrusts itself between the joints of the stones; 
and, unlike ivy, destroys them.—SoMzRSET. 

BrruMEnizep Prpzs.—The directors of the 
Patent Bitumenized Water, Gas, and Drainage 
Pipe Company, at their general meeting held the 
other day, stated that they had set up a second 
machine (with considerable improvements on the 
first); and that they had been obliged to enter 
into a contract for the erection of an addition to 
the manufactory at Bow, which addition will be 
80 feet long by 30 feet wide, together with new 
washing and coating houses, at a cost of 3,000/. 
It appears that the demand for the pipes is 
becoming considerable. 

Town Surveyorsuirp or Bgirast.—For this 
office there were, we learn from the News Letter, 
thirty-eight candidates; and the town council, 
having had two meetings for the consideration of 
testimonials, have reduced the list of candidates 
to the four following gentlemen, among whom the 
contest will lie: — Mr. James Fraser, an assistant 
surveyor of this county, and son of Jobn Fraser, 
county surveyor of Donegal; Mr. John Archer, of 
Dunadry, who has been for some time connected 
with Sir John Macneill’s staff; Mr. J. J. 
Montgomery, of Bradford; and Mr. Percott, 
of Bath. The election will take place on the 
24th instant. 

New Pusuic Burtpryes In WOLVERHAMPTON, 
FOR THE MaGIsTRaTEs AND Poxicz.—The Public 
Works Committee of this borough have received 
eighteen replies to their advertisement for designs 
for the above-named buildings, which comprise 
magistrates’ room with its appurtenances, chief 
constable’s offices and residence, office for inspec- 
tor of weights and measures, barracks for the 
police force, cells for prisoners, &c., which the 
Town Council propose té erect in connection with 
the Town Hall in North-street. The committee 
have met for the p of examining and con- 
sidering the plans, but have not yet proceeded so 
far as to enable them to make their recommenda- 
tions on the subject to the Council. 

Workmen In Rome.—The author of “Rome 
in 1860” says:—“I now turn to the third curse 
that eats up the wages of the working man at 
Rome-—a curse even greater, I think, than the 
* festas ” or the malaria: I mean the universality 
of the middle-man system. If you require any 
work done, from stone-carving to digging, you 
seldom or never deal with the actual workman. 
If you are a farmer and want your harvest got 
in, you contract months beforehand with an agent, 
who agrees to supply you with harvestmen in 
certain numbers at a certain price, out of which 
price he pockets as large a percentage as he can, 
and has probably commissions to pay himself to 
some sub-contractor. If you are a sculptor and 
wish a block of marble chiselled in the rough, 
the man you contract with to hew the block at 
certain day-wages brings a boy to do the work 
at half the above amount or less, and only looks 
in from time to time to see how the work is pro- 
ceeding. It is the same in every branch of trade 
or business. If you wish to make a purchase, 
or effect a [sale, or hire a servant, you have 
whole series of commissions or brokerages to pay 
before you come into contact with the principals. 
If you inquire why this system is not broken 
through,—why the employer does not deal di- 
rectly with his workmen,—you are told that the 
custom of the country is against any other 
method; that amongst the workmen themselves 
there is so much terrorism and intimidation 
and espionage, that any single employer or 
labourer who contracted for work independently 
would run a risk of annoyance or actual injury ; 
of having, for example, his block of marble split 
“by a slip of the hand,” or his tools destroyed, 
or a knife stuck in him as he went home at 
night; and, more than all that, without the 
actual overseer, your workmen would cheat you 
right and left, no matter what wages you paid. 
After all it is better to be cheated by one man 
than by a dozen ; and being at Rome you must do 
as the Romans do, 





Iron Cuvurcn, Sovruport.— This church, 
erected for temporary use whilst the proposed new 
church is being prepared, has been opened for 
divine service. Three months since the edifice 
was standing at Birkenhead: it was afterwards 
taken to pieces, and transported by railway to its 
present site, where it has since been re-erected, 
On the 12th of March the first brick was laid of 
the sleeper walls, so that it has taken one month 
only to erect the structure ready for use. Messrs, 
Edward T. Bellhouse & Co., of Manchester, have 
executed the removal and re-erection of the 
church at a contract sum below 2007. The struc- 
ture is Ecclesiastical in design ; the exterior being 
of iron galvanized sheets, with buttresses of iron 
and wood, and the interior being lined with wood 
covered with canvass and paper on the walls. The 
internal pillars and arched spandrils of the roof 
are of woodwork. The gaslights are upon brackets 
projecting from the pillars. The building was 
originally made by a Liverpool firm, and has for 
several years been used at Birkenhead, as a place 
4 ane in connection with the Established 








For taking down and rebuilding the ‘‘ Sailor's Return” 
inn, at Grays, Essex, for Mr. B. Sneezam. Quantities 
supplied by Mr. R. L. Curtis, after deducting value of old 


OMEN side védssieusbcereieel £1,337 0 0 
Raby ....- Oveeeeeces PTY etry yy 1,197 0 0 
FUNG o¢ ccndsccneessa Ocecececs 1,125 0 0 
WM 6465 thas 0d sa 0nseeanes 1,084 0 0 
ee dn, EET CERT eee eT Tee: 1,084 0 0 
Stevenson (accepted) .......... 1,025 0 0 





For three houses, Commercial-place, Hackney. Mr. 





Low, architect :— 
BURY & BOM oc cvscccesss ee 2,404 0 0 
ne PEOPLE EE TEC EEE EET ET 2,307 0 0 
cia bs Oh Ne sbeens de osbeuaes 2,199 0 @ 
NO. sb na naa sede bees cane 2,163 0 0 
Walker (accepted) ............ 2,132 0 0 
For a new house for the Sheffield Club. Mr. M. E. 
Hadfield, architect. Quantities supplied. For the whole: — 
DUNE sicvepecccsice bhboeen £5,256 0 0 
PRGODOK «ogc sis cccckssiceescccss 4,900 0 0 
CO oe re reseceereceerecece 4,940 0 06 
COST nu hn so0h sb keane scacecscene 4,717 0 0 
ce | EER Pepe 4, 0 0 
BOWE 0 hk 65th. C00 Ns See ded cheese 4,450 6 0 
Chadwick & Son ......e0-s000 4,400 0 0 
Ne eS ee ee ee 4,294 10 0 





For works at a school and school-house at Red Hill, 
Surrey, for Lady Mostyn, under Mr. D. C. Nicholls, archi- 
tect, by whom the quantities were supplied :— 

Schools. House. Total. 
eae ~~ +» @243 .. £945 


FIGNGP 2 ics cededs code S.. SOs 6 
Caunthers .......... 670... 918 .. 885 
Batterbury ........ 650... 209.. 859 
Wk: Shae Kdedeeus 74 oe 175 .. 849 
Glasscock .......... G30... 205.. 835 


For the Boys’ Orphanage, Liverpool, for the Orphanage 
committee. Mr. E. Welby Pugin, architect. The quan- 
tities supplied by Mr. Marples :— 


CARNE oso cnpenece bbccecsege £3,390 0 06 
Farrell & Ledge ....cecccscres 3,195 0 0 
Yates (accepted) .....000ceseee 3,030 14 6 





For the formation of roads and laying down 2,200 feet 
of Creeke’s patent capped drain pipes, on the Bennett 
Park estate, Blackheath. Mr. Johu Ashdown, architect 
and surveyor :— 





TOG ocbb- cs inks cbtand beverdcc £1,340 0 0 
vi 1,0 00 
974 0 0 

910 0 0 

802 0 0 

795 9 0 

793 0 0 

792 0 0 

784 0 0 

OO.» 66 6: 6-0b4 5045 se heonbegnesae 7il 0 0 
Hartland & Bloomfield ....... 616 0 6 
EAVES sb cncnenciaksdierecces 615 0 0 
BG 0 cd cecccvdvevrcosvecccecs 556 0 0 
BOATOR. pi cectcsnvcccsececesves 530 0 0 
PUG ok ctch ech shutacccdionee 387 0 0 
E, & J. Fraser (accepted) ...... 365 0 0 





For laying down 740 feet of 12-inch Creeke’s patent 
capped drain pipes, with gullies and junctions, in Roman- 
road, Bow, for the Poplar Board of Works. Mr. Robert 
Parker, surveyor :— 


PIMA i 08k oe desc sdbodicric sins £164 0 0 
TUE. vctakscensbees heat ee skeen 145 0 0 
BLOWERS co sccsccccccccccvccscece 145 0 @ 
WP hsb 6d Coen be vice cesses bebe 139 6 6 
DOMME osc eS scvcsasctocsiesine 133 0 0 
BAM oo cnte cede ove reerevensseces 130 0 0 
SMa us béendebebeiecsce cn¥acese 120 @ 0 
Wilson (accepted) .............. 103 10 6 





adh a ind Ne i -hall, for the parish of St. James, 
estmins © be erected in Piccadill 
church-yard. a 
Brick with Portland Less for Cement 
Stone Dressings. instead of Stone. 


Lawrence ..€2,383 0 0...... #850 0 0 
Abbott...... 6375 © @ ceces 70 0 0 
/ ae 6,389 © 0...... 899 0 0 
Patrick 6,145 0 0...... fgo 9 0 
CNB acicas 6,120 © 0.,. 849 0 0 
Myers...... 5,749 0 0 576 0 0 
Mansfield*.. 5,990 0 0...... 800 0 0 


* Accepted, and the Vestry has sanctioned the immediate 





proceeding with the work. 
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For alterations and additions to premises in Alderman. 
bury, for Mr. 8. B. Morris. Messrs. Tillott & Chamberlain, 
architects. Quantities not supplied :— 

Turner & SOMS..........s0se000. 2926 0 
BEOREM cn cccteccecccscccccccccess OMe @ 
AGRE bc ivccssinccsesesociccices G4 6 
WE ceverranwevctececccsesaccs Oe 8 
COMME so cscvccsscccccsccsdscsve, SOP 30 


eocoocoo 





For the new Catholic church, Stafford, for the Rev. 
M. O'Sullivan. Mr. E. Welby Pugin, architect. Quan. 
tities supplied by Mr. 8, Marples :— 

Heougham......ccscsccecesses £2,237 0 0 
NU beccsscncdcnsccestcnes: Se. ee 
Jeffries (accepted) ............ 2,124 0 0 





For forming roads and sewers, Bennett Park Estate 
Blackheath. Mr. John Ashdown, architect :— 





For form. Laying on! 





ing |Hard Core! Total 
Roads and ——- 
Sewers. Son Ballast.| 
2s. 4) @ 8.4) 2 8. d, 
Tottle .....<..se002.|676 0 0/670 0 © 1,346 0 0! 
Wilson ...+++++ 00404.) 760 10 6/300 0 0 1,069 10 6 
eb dévivdecscests (OOO @ O}006° 8 @) O74 6 6 
ook 2002202000002.) so0 0 6|320 0 0 910 0 0 
MOR sc icseccicccvecd | Oe O 01100 1-06} See 1 6 
Hanall & Silwood.... 528 4 0,267 0 © 795 4 0 
Bilton & Clark ......|543 1 6/250 0 0 793 1 6 
Dowell .....+++e0+++-/423 5 ©)36815 0) 792 0 0 
Poond .......¢+000+./649 0 0}1385 0 0} 784 0 0 
Cole, junior ........--| 499 4 0 | 222 $81... 8 
Hortland & Blomfield | 396 0 phy 0 0 6:16 6 0 
Lynam ......00..05.|435 0 0/180 0 0) 615 0 0 
Hare ....++seeseeee-/ 393 15 6/10210 0 556 5 6 
Sharow.......+0+--+-|450 0 0) 89 0 0 530 0 0 
Symes .........-+-..| 287 14 H 100 0 0) 38714 0 
E. & T. Fraser (accd.)! 302 19 11! 6210 6 365 g 11) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. A.—& W.—A Builder’s Clerk (the expression, under the cireum- 
stances, was very open to misunderstanding).—8. F.—W. (a statement 
of the means adopted to get rid of the ants will be found in an earlier 
volume).—Another M. A. (declined with thanks).—M. A. (ditto).— 
J. L.—H,. E, (the shutters in question are found to work well).— 
Dr. D.—J. G.—E. T. B—W. W. P.—8. 8.—J. T. B.—Rev. B. H. B.— 
J. E.—A Competitor.—M. & L. (posted).—Dr. H.—An Admirer of 
“The Builder” (apply to the Local Board, Vestry-hall).—Dr. 8.— 
G. B. M.—H. 8. L. (we are unable to interfere).—J. H.—* * (received). 
W. P.— F.—E. W.—M. C. J. (a proper arrangement would require a 
longer deseription than we have time to give).—H. A. D.—M, W.— 
J.B, F. C.—W. B. J. (it is not a patent).—J. C. 


Cg NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. Ali other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 

Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week’s issue, later than FIVE o'clock, p.m., 
on Thursday. 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, and DOVER RAILWAY.—Sale of Surplus 
Property on the Western Extension Line at Strood, Kent. 


ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 


OAKLEY are instructed to SELL by endian at the CROW N 
HOTEL, Rochester, in the month of MAY, in numerous lots, about 
FORTY-SIX FREEHOLD HOUSES and COTTAGES, and some plots 
of Building Land close to the above line, in the populous and increas- 
ing town of Strood, Kent, and not far from both railway stations. The 
houses are substantially built, and are situate in the London-road, at 
the foot of Strood-hill, in Prentice and Albert streets, and in North- 
street. They are all let "at very moderate rents, amounting to about 510/. 
per annum, and with them will be sold the perpetual right to the lofty 
arches under the viaduct, which are well adapted for stables or stores. 
Water is laid on to all the houses.—Further particulars will shortly 
appear, and printed particulars and plans (when ready) may be had 

Messrs. FRESHFIELDS & NEWMAN, 5, New Bank-buildings, 
Lothbury, E.C. ; at the Place of Sale ; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, 
SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 





Freehold Building Land, Houses, and Wharf, adjoining the entrance 
of the Victoria (London) Docks and ‘oo ~~ of the North Wool- 
wich Railway, in the parish of West Ham, Essex. 7 

N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 

| OAKLEY will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, near the 

Bank of England, in MAY wi previously disposed of by private 

contract), in numerous lots, SIXTY FREEHOLD HOUSES, with 

several valuable plots of BUILDING LAND. The houses are dis 

tinguished as Plaistow Villas, and Bell and Anchor Cottages, Also a 

valuable, extensive, and well-constructed WHARF, situate at the 

entrance to the docks, having a frontage of 130 feet to the river 

Thames, and containing about 2a. 3r. 1p.—~ Particulars, with plans and 

conditions of sale, may be had of Messrs. SWIFT, WAGSTAFF, & 

BLENKINSOP, Solicitors, 32, Great George-street, SW. ; j atthe Mart; 

and of Messrs, DANIEL SMITH. § SON, & OAKLEY, Land Agents and 

Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pal)- mail, S.W. 





A CAPITAL TOWN Yar WATERLOO-PLACE, 


ESSRS. DANIEL “SMITH, SON, & 


OAKLEY are favoured with instructions to SELL by AUC- 
TION, at the MART, near the Bak of England, on TUESDAY, 
APRIL 30, an excellent L: mg-leasehold TOWN MANSION, being No. 
17, in Waterloo-place, occup ay Be most desirable and commanding 
situation at the west corner of Waterloo- “place and Pall-mall, imme- 
diately opposite the a Club, and suitable either for the reei- 
dence of a ¢ ber of Parl of residing 
in the immediate vicinity of the Government Offices and the club- 
houses ; or for club chambers, or any public institution. It has a 
handsome elevation in the Italian by of architecture, with a front- 
age of 51 feet to Waterloo-place and 22 feet to Pall-mali, and contains, 
on the ground floor, entrance-hall, dining and breakfast rooms, with 
numerous good offices and cellars in the basement ; on the first floor, 
two withdrawing rooms, and a boudoir; and on the by floors, six 
bed-rooms, with convenient closets and fittings. It is held by a 
ease from the Crown for a term of 54 54 years from July, 1860, at a 

und-rent of 210, per annum, | and an additional rent - Lil. 158. in 
fieu of land-tax —Part with f sale, may 
be shortly obtained of Messrs WILLIAMS & JAMES, Solicitors, 62, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields; at the Auction Mart; and of Messrs. DANIEL 
SMITH, SON, & oak LEY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo- 

, Pall- mall, 8.W, of whom alone cards to view can be obtained, 








SURREY.— Important and extensive Buil Estate, contiguous te 
—) e — ee ot < the South- —s ndon and Sighton, 


VP ESSRS. “DANIEL "SMITH, SON, & 
KLEY have received instructions to RELL by AUCTION 

at the WHITE HART HOTEL, Reigate, on TUESDAY, the 4th o' 
JUNE, at TWO o'clock, in various lots, the REMAINING POKTION 
= Ag valuable FREEHOLD ESTATE, parts of which are leased and 
nder agreements for leases to builders and others,and which. from its 
peculiarly central position with regard to railway accommodation and 
healthy and favourite locality, will speedily become almost entirely 
available for building purposes of a profitable and superior character, 
a a respectable neighbourhood is rapidly springing up on various 
the property, = in its tomeedinte vicinity. The property 

Can well pag x teenaged th regard to the supply of water and facilities 
ee drainage, and there are extensive frontages to the turnpike 
from Londen ¢ to Brighton. It includes a brickfield, with pottery 

in full Parmge — pong ow enn is worthy the attention of builders and 
of undertaking building operations on an 

extensive snaio, = well as private gentlemen who wish to build 
residences for their own occupation, it being within less than an hour’s 
journey of the City (London-bridge Station) and the West-end (Victoria 
station), and u : the completion of the Charing-cross Railway, now 
in progress, have the advantage of two West-end stations. —Parti- 
culars and plans may be had on application t+ E. PANSON, Esq. 9, 
Laurence Pountney- Sens, E.C.; of B. WESTERN, Esq. Boticitor.7, 
Great James-street, Bedford-row, E.C.; to the Mart, KC. ; at Mr. 
THORNTON'S Office, Old Bank, Reigate ; and of Messrs. D. ‘SMITH, 
Pallmall, SW.” Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, 








SURREY.—In the PARISHES of TOOTING and STREATHAM, 
Valuable Freehold Estate, comprising a Mansion and about forty 
acres, situate within six miles of London-bridge, and offering beau- 
tiful sites for buiiding. 


M ESSBs. DEBENHAM & TEWSON 


. have received instructions to SELL by AUCTION at the 
MART, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 1, at TWELVE, in one lot (unless 
previously disposed of by private contract), a valuable FREEHOLD 
ESTATE, situate in the parishes of Tooting and Streatham, Sarrey, 
comprising a capital Family Residence with stabling, coach-house, 
fend in and kitchen garden, and several enclosures of rich meadow 

nd, in all about forty acres. The property is within a mile of the 
ham Railway Station, and close to a first-rate omnibus route. The 


R. WILLIAM ELLISON, 
ARCHITECT and CONSULTING puRysre 
13, FENCHURCH- Ne: dopa pues FENCHU RCH-STR. BE €. 
(formerly of road) continues to advise BUILDERS 
On BREACHES of NTRACT, DISPUTED ACCOUNTS, fe, 


[HE ARTS AGENCY OFFICE, No. 2, 


GREAT JAMES STREET, Bedferd-row, London, wWio.— Arehi- 


— —— rs Ts, 
ts secured for, Draughtsmen ‘and Clerks St 
Works D Drawing, Col , and Surveying by by first-class Artists. A 
Prospectus obtained by sending a stamped directed envelope. 

BR 2. COLES, Agent. 


To INVENTORS. — THE GENERAL 


ATENT COMPANY (LIMITED), 71, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
undertakes to oltain PATENTS for INVENTIONS and REGISTRA- 
TIONS for DESIGNS at most moderate Unusual facili ties 
afforded to Inventors. Printed information gratis on application to 
ROBERT M. . LATHAM, Secretary. 


ACH ITECTURAL ASSISTANCE.— 


Every description of Architectural Drawings, Plans, Eleva- 
tions, and Sections er and Perspectives Outlined, Ktched, or 
Coloured, by Mr. T. RDON, Jun. ; also, Duplicates or Tracings 
of Engineering Drawings, Surveys, &.— Address, Mr. MARDON 6, 
Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. Office hours Ten to Four. 


URKISH BATHS on NEW PRIN- 


CIPLES.—Great Success.—Mr. FRANCIS DRAKE, Architect, 
will be happy to PREPARE PLANS for TURKISH BATHS, &c. 
upon entirely new princi , a8 recently in Leicester, and 
which have been All objecti against the Turkish Bath 
as hitherto employed are completely removed. The same methods as 
set forth in the patent may be applied for heating any public or 
private buildings, vineries, hot-houses, &c. at one fourth the cost of 
the other principles at present in use, and much more effectual, safe, 
and healthy.— Offices, 30, Market street, Leices jester, 























RTICLED PUPIL—An Auctioneer, 


Surveyor, and Estate Agent, has on OPENING for a well- 


7 ¢ 





bed lies on the slope of a hill, with southern aspect, com an 
extensive view, and offers most inviting sites for residences of a su- 
perior class. The soil is dry and gravelly, and there is excellent spring 
water.— Particulars and plans of Messrs. LUCAS and SHOWLER, 
Solicitors, 1, Trinity-place, Charing-cross; and of Messrs, DEBEN- 

HAMS TEWSON, 80, Cheapside, 





ALL to Builders, Parties repairing, and Others. 


ME. . LL begs to announce that he will 


‘A by AUCTION, at the RED LION, Biomfield-crescent, 
Harrow-road, Paddington, on TUESDAY next, at ONE, without 
reserve, a large and valuable stock of PAPERHANGINGS, in costly 
satins, flocks, chintz, damasks, and also flock and gold. Borders, 
fittings, plain and watered satins, decorations, one ton white lead, &c, 
May be viewed morning of Sale, and catalogues had at the Red Lion ; 
and at the Auctioneer’s Offices, High-street, Camberwell. 





IMPORTANT FREEHOLD ESTATE, BETWEEN SURBITON 
AND KINGSTON 


N R. NIGHTINGALE is instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, on THURSDAY, the 16th of MAY, 
TWELVE o'clock, at the MART, The Grove, a valuable FREEHOLD 
ESTATE of 23 acres of land, with capital Residence, containing spa- 
cious entrance-hall, three reception-rooms, the drawing-room opening | 
into the conservatory and lawn, numerous bedrooms, complete domes- 
tie offices, stsbling, coach-houses, farm-yard buildings and cottage, 
extensive ‘and beautiful lawn, pleasure-grounds, shrubberies, planta- | 
tions, and paddocks, with good gardens, the whole in perfect order. 
The house is approached from the road by a carriage-drive, and the | 
grounds can be entered through the park-gates, only 700 yards frum 
the Surbiton Station. Asa residential property this is truly desirable, 
while its proximity to the railway station at Surbiton, the authorized 
terminns of the extension railway in the town of Kingston, the river 
Thames and the royal parks, the indisputable healthiness and respec- 
tability of the neighbourhood, the suitableness of the subsoil for | 
building purposes, the great extent of excellent road-frontage it | 
already has, and the facility and inexpensiveness of increasing such 
length to more than three-quarters of a raile, combine, with other | 
advantages, to render this property of the first importance to capital- 
ists, builders, and speculators.— Particulars, with plans, will be ready | 
twenty-one days before the sale, when they may be obtained at the 
Auction Mart; and, with cards to view, of HENRY AVIS, Esq. 
Solicitor, 25, Lincoin’ s-inn-fields ; and at Mr. NIGHTINGALE | 
Offices, Kingston-on-Thames, 8.W. 


ALE.—By order of the Secretary of State | 
for War.—TO BE SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, at the ROYAL 
ARSENAL, Woolwich, on MONDAY, the 22nd day of APRIL, 1861, 
at ELEVEN o'clock in the forenoon precisely, the following STORES :— 
Harness, Lead Ashes, Crucibles, &.; Lron, Steel, Clothing, Leather, | 
Numnahs, Files, Serge, Paper, Resin, Zinc, Pewter, Water-closet 
Fittings, old Wood, six Wagons, and four Stacks of Hay, &.— May be 
viewed from TEN to ONE, and from TW to FIVE o'clock, on the | 
three working days previous to and morning of the sale; and cata- 
logues obtained at the War Office, Pall Mall ; at the Tower, and Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich. 








LINDRIDGE WOOD, near Desford Station, Leicestershire. 
te TO BE SOLD by AUCTION, by 
COOKE, in JUNE, about 2,000 very 
CJ « superior OAK TREES, of great length, which will be cut down 
and sold in lots of ten or twenty each.—Further particulars will be 
given. 


1 YOUTH, where he would have ores a of acquiring 
a knowledge of the di of tl fession, combined 
with the ee. of a good home. —For Bc oon of premium, 
address, A. Office of “ The Builder 


A YOUTH WANTED, immediately, in a 


practical ENGINEER'S OFFICE, under a moderate premium. 
Must have some knowledge of drawing, and a taste for mechanics.— 
Apply by letter to S. HOLMAN, C.H.E. 18, Cannon-street, B.C. 


GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN ae 


Apply with terms and references, F.A. Office of Builder.” 














HOUSE PAINTERS. 


ooD WORKMEN can have immediate 


JU EMPLOYMENT, at country wages, on application to J. 
ot Plumber and House Decorator, Marlowes, Hemel Hempstead, 
erte. 


N ONTGOMERYSHIRE COUNTY SUR- 


VEYORSHIP.—The Surveyor of this county having resigned 

's that office (together with the other offices he held in the county), can- 
didates for the appointment are requested to send in their applica- 

| tions and testimonials to the Clerk of the Peace, at t his nie in 

Welsh Pool, on or before the Ist day of MAY next. © 

| required to have a practical and theoretical knowledge of pa ne 

} tion in civil engineering and architecture. The salary of the county 

| surveyor is 2001. per annum, and he will be required to reside in the 

| county. HARRISON, Clerk of the Peace. 

| Welsh Pool, April llth, 1861. 


a 4 , 
|QITOCKPORT BOROUGH GASWORKS. 
ih WANTED, for these Works, a MANAGER, not exceeding fifty 

| years of age, who will be required to devote the whole of his time to the 
duties of the office. Salary, 2001. per annum.—Sealed applications, 
| stating present occupation, with testimonials inclosed, to be directed 
to the Chairman of the Gas Committee, Millgate, Stockport, on er 
| before the 8th MAY next, a “ Application for Gas Manager.’ 
Stockport, April, 10, 1861. we. /tLLIAMSON, C Chairman. — 


O CABINET-MAKERS.—WAN ‘TED, for 


a city in the West of England, a PRACTICAL FOREMAN, 
leo take the entire MANAGEMENT of a Cabinet Manufactory. He 
| must understand thoroughly every branch of the trade. A good 

draugktsman indi The ti will be a permanent 
| one, and the wages liberal to a good and steady man. — Apply py 
| letter (prepaid), with name and address, accompanied with a draw- 
| ing. and stating where last employed, to A. B. C. eare of Messrs, 
i Cooke, Hindley, : & Law, Friday-street, Cc ‘heapside, London, | 

O CABINET MAKERS—A good good 


hand required.— Apply, with terms, R.A. Office of “The Builder.” 


| WANTED, a respectable Young Man, as 
PAINTER, GLAZIER, and PAPERHANGER, and willing 
to make himself generslly useful.—Apply immediately, stating 
wages required for a permanent situation, to T. B. 12, Arundle-place, 
Sumpit-hill, Lewisham. 

TO CLERKS OF WORKS. 


W ANTED, by the WAR DEPARTMENT, 
a few Pecan Ys efficient and experienced CLERKS of W' ORKS. 
fally inted with the superintendence and measuring of builders’ 























HOUNSLOW.—A valuable Copyhold Estate, equal to Freehold, com- 
prising several Plots of Building Ground, in a first-rate situation, 
abutting on Lng LM ‘Semmes and extending to, and a long distance 
down, Douglas 


R. PEISLEY will SELL by AUCTION, 


by order of the Trustees, at the RED L TON INN, Hounslow, 
x WEDNESDAX, MAY 8th, 1861, at ONE for TWO o elock pee, 
in lots, this moet valuable ESTATE, consisting of several plots of 
Building Ground (with a baker's residence, shop, and buildings 
thereon), occupying a large frontage in the centre and best part of the 
town ; also a large frontage to the Douglas-road, the leading thorough- 
fare to the railway station, which is within seven minutes’ walk ; one 
plot has a double frontage of great value. The whole is copyhold of 
Syon Manor, equal to freehold, being subject only to a trifling quit- 
rent and fine certain.— May be viewed, by permission, and descriptive 
particulars, with plans, had fourteen days prior to the sale, of Messrs. 
WOODBRIDGE & SONS, Solicitors, Uxbridge; the Auction Mart, 
London ; the Castle Ions, Windsor, Richmond, Sunbury, Brentford, 
and Hammersmith ; Northumberland Arms, Isleworth ; other Lons 
in the neighbourhood ; Place of fale ; and of the Auctioneer, Hounslow. 





To Builders, Contractors, Brickmakers, Consumers, and Others.~ 
Blue Brick, Tile, and Sanitary Pipe Work, OLDBURY, near Bir- 
mingham 


R. HAWKINS is honoured with instruc- 


tions from Mr. George Wood to SELL. by PUBLIC AUCTION, 
on MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
days of MAY, 1861, in lots, to clear the Works, in consequence of the 
Mine of Clay being worked out, the whole of the STOCK-IN-TRADE 
of HIP, VALLEY, and GARDEN TILES; 3 to 12-inch blue sanitary 
pipes, with junction bends, &c. ; 4to 9-inch sharp top coping bricks, 
with angles and stop ends to ditto; ridge tiles, spike tops, and orna- 
mental tovs, inserted in grooved ridges ; plat ; plain ridges, blue and brown 
splay or cant bricks, plain and chequered barn floors, round top 
coping bricks, 200.000 biue bevel grooved paving bricks, blue and 
brown chimney pots, blue plinth »nd angles to ditto, quarries of 
various descriptions, sough bricks and grates ; together with the valu- 
able Erections of six slated and tiled stoves, varying in from 
20 to 75 yards, seven large eight-hole open kilns, three round patent 
ovens, cased with fire-bricks, engine-houses and ‘stacks ; two 25-feet 
egg-ended boilers, 4 feet in diameter ; one 26-feet ditto, 5 feet in dia- 
meter ; three capital high-pressure steam-engines, 25, 18, and 12-horse 
power, with the valuable machinery connected therewith, consisting 
of pug mills, rolls, sludge pans, pipe | mills os - pulleys, nents, 
shafting, and gearing —Cat nay 
days prior to the sale,'of Mr. GEORGE Woop, An! the Premioss ; 
or from the Auctioneer, at his Offices, West Bromwich, or his Resi- 
dence, Brierley-bill. 











works, aud capable of furnishivg good references as to qualifications 
and sobriety.—Apply, by letter, stating particulars of previous em- 
ployment, to the Under Secretary of State, War Office, Pall Mall, 
London. 

War Office, Pall Mall, 8.W. 12th April, 1861. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT, capable of 


preparing Anished and detailed prenes tai —Apply to Mr. W. 
PEACHEY, Architect, Darlington, inelosing testimonials, 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. ko 
E in 


ANTED, an out-door APPRENT 


an old-established SURVEYOR’S, BUILDER'S, HOVSE and 
ESTATE AGKNCY OFFICE, in a central part of London, \All the 
branches of builaing are carried out practically under the ter’s 
own directions) He would also have the advantages of surveying, 
estimating, agency, and the whole routine of office work.— Address, py 
letter, to Z. R. A. Post-office, Leigh-street, Euston-roa!, St. Pancras, 


SURVEYORS AND HOUSE AGENTS. 


ANTED, a COMPETENT PERSON; 


to take the x m4 t and Collection of Rents of cntinlive 
house and other properties, either at a salary or on commission.— 
Address, B. A. Office of “‘ The Builder,” with full particulars of expe- 


rience and qualifications, and stating age and enlary required. 




















Want, permanently, a clever, active, 
practical CLERK of the WORKS, to whom a liberal salary will 
be given. One who has had experience in street architecture and the 
erection of mercantile buildings will be preferred.— Address, B. A. 
Office of “ The Builder.” ~ 


em a 


Woden by a Builder, an ASSISTANT 


of experience, thoroughly competent to the duties of a 
builder’s office, qualified to measure and make up accounts, to keep 
the office books, Cale estimates, &c. None need apply who have not 
filled a similar situation, and can give satisfactory references as to his 
late SS Address, post-paid, stating age, salary, and refer- 
ence, to A. B. 42, Fish-street-hill, London-bridge. 


ANTED, a CLERK of WORKS who has 
been acc’ ‘ ed to the construction of er ge offices 
and {street pote ew cog to SUPEKINTEND the Erection of Public 
Buildings in Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Apply, by letter addressed to 
G. T. GIBSON, Esq. Office of “ The Builder ;” to DOBSON, Archi- 
tect, Newcastle ; or to M. G. KYLE, Architect, Durham, City. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, by an energetic Young Man, a 
Joiner and Carpenter by trade, EMPLOYMENT as FORE- 
MAN. Isa good book and time keeper ; has been accustomed to work 
at and superintend house buildings. Good references, and security if 
required.—Address, B. A. Page's, 5, Maida-hill Exst, London. 





TO ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ul 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK or TiMEKEEPER ; is perfectly acquainted with 
prime cost, &c. Salary no. the ohject,—Address, C. D. 14, Bath-place, 
Addington-s ~square, C Camberwell. 


HUBBUCK’S PATENT 


Whether sold under the name of * Im; 


CHEAPNESS.— Not only is it 
surface as three hundred weight of wi 


WHITE ZINC. PAINT. 


BE Satya which is patented, pure Zine Paint is Cheaper than White Lead. It does mot change colour with the London 


atmos; 
a bULt LTERATIONS.—Some Paint Grinders have been selling Zinc Paint adulterated with Sulphate of Barytes from ten to thirty per cent. 
proved Zine Paint,” or as the number Two or Three qualities, no workman can produce good work with 
such material, Workmen who have once ne the a Paint will never willingly use 


any other Paint for their best work, 


mented, Sehgit, Lak Soe Rendeed weight of this Fuint, with ots gallons of oil, covers as much 


CK, LONDON, PATENT.” 


BUCK, 
THOMAS HUBBUCK & SON, 
WHITE OIL, LEAD, PAINT, and VARNISH WORKS, %, LIME-STREET, LONDON. 





TO WINDOW GLASS AND LEAD MERCHANTS. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 

SITUATION in the above business, as CUTTER or WARE- 
HOUSEMAN. Is a good glazier, and willing to make himeelf gene- 
rally useful. Good reference as to character. — Address, G. B. at 
Mrs. Price's, 6, Princes-street, Chelsea. 


TO ENGINEERS, SMITHS, AND OTHERS. 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 23, a 

SITUAT 10N as IMPROVER at a FIRE. Can take a second 
fire with confidence, and would make himself useful at general work. 
Has been working two yeas in the Docks.—Address, R. P. Y. 2, Lin- 
ton’s-place, Narrow-street, Limehouse, E. 


RICK AND TILE MAKERS. 


ANTED, : a V SITUATION as FOREMAN, 


by a competent Married Man, who has for eleven years had 
the entire management of a Brick and Tile Yard. Four years’ charac- 
ter from last employer. Closing the yard is the reason that the 
advertiser is in want of a situation,—Address, W. W. care of Mr. Mee, 
South -street, Bourn, , Lincolnshire. 











yj ANTED, by a good practical Carpenter 

and Joiner, a SITUAT ion as WORKING FOREMAN, or to 
take charge of a Job. Well experienced in all branches of the build- 
ing trace. First-class references and testimonials.—Address, 8, P. 
161, Grove-street, Camden-town, N.W. 





ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or OUT-DOOR 

FOREMAN. Eight years’ reference.—Address, A. R. |W. Post-office, 
Mount-street, Lambeth, 8. 


ANTED, by a Married Man, without 
nctnaiatiinns, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and 
GLAZIER, or to do General Repairs on a Gentleman's or Nobleman’ 8 
Estate. —Address, T. M. 51, Hill-street, near Camber well-gate, Surrey. 


HE Advertiser desires to meet with a 

Gentleman requiring ASSISTANCE Three Days in the Week 

in preparing designs, specifications, valuations, taking dilapidations, 

superintending works, &c.—Address, A, E. B. Lanceley’s Library, 
45, xiagoael SW. 








TO ARCHITECTS. | 
HE Advertiser is desirous of a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT in an Architect's Office. He is thoroughly 
acquainted with the general routine of office duties.— Address, W. H. 
Railway Office, Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 
TO ARCHITECTS, 


HE Advertiser is desirous ‘of an ENGAGE- 


MENT, in London. Is a good 4 t d to 











prepare working and detail drawings, and = out designs from 
b Understands perspective.— Address, J. R. Office of “‘ The 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


Find stone or otherwise. Unexceptionable reference as to character 
and ability.—Address, M. M. Post-office, Sunbury, Middlesex. 


+ 

ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good Oil | 

and Soft-Wood GRAINER. Non- Society. No objection to | 

filling his time up with painting. Patterns can be forwarded. Wages | 

not so much an object as constant employment. London preferred.— 
Address, M. J. 12, a Judd-street, Brunswick-square, W.C. 











| Builder.” 
ANTED, by two experienced practical | 


Masons, any quantity of MASONRY by the Piece or per Job. | 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE Advertiser, aged 18, who has been 


with an Architect and Surveyor five years, wishes for an 


| - ppmaemreenie camleecsceal office.—Address, W. D. 18, Bucklersbury, 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, a young man aged 24, 


who bas served his Articles with a Civil Engineer, is desirous 
of an ENGAGEMENT. He is a good man, 
understands leveling, taking out quantities, measuring u p anasons’ 





TO GENTLEMEN AND OTHERS BUILDING "AND REPAIRING g avd excavators’ work, and bas a thorongh knowledge of hond-asahing 


N THE COUNTR 


ANTED, SUMMER “WORK, by a) 


PAINTER, GLAZIER, PAPERHANGER, &c. one who can 


be depended upon. Work by contract; terms moderate. —Address, | 


H. M. No. 4, Albert-terrace, Wharf-road, King’s-cross. 





TO BUILDERS, SMITHS, AND OTHEES. 


wa NTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION, in a, or country, as WORKING FOREMAN or 
otherwise. Is a practical Smith, general Fitter, and thoroughly 
acquainted with hot-water, bath work, &c. Good references as to 
sobriety Le nesta — Address, 8. P.7, Stew: art's: — e, Brompton, 


AN TED, by the Advertiser, a . SITU: A- 
TION to ATTEND an ENGINE and MACHINERY, havir g 
oceupied a similar situation. Is fully competent to keep such in 
repair, having been many years in the same trade. Good references 
can be given.— Address, T. O. Elm Tree Houre, Kilburn, Middlesex. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


\ TJANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 

WORKS or FOREMAN. No objection to a noblemau’s 
estate.— Address, M. A. Mr. Harsant’s, News Agent, Stamford-street, 
Blackfriars, 8. 





GENTLEMEN AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Practical Carpenter and 

Joiner, a situ ATION as GENERAL FOREMAN, or take 

Work by Contract. No objection to town or country. age 40: been 

in business; will find Materials for Inside work, if required — 

— to A. B. 1, Woodland-terrace, Sheoter’s-hill-road, Blackheath, 
<ent. 








ANTED to APPRENTICE a genteel | 


and well-educated youth, of good connections, with a taste for 
Drawing and Mathematics, to a Civil or a Mechanical Engineer, 
Architect and Surveyor, Contractor, a first-class Land Agent, Auc- 
tioneer and Farm Stock Valuer, Builder or Upholsterer, or any 
respectable business. The premium, to include board and residence, 
must not exceed 600 guineas.—Address, with full particulars, to 
M. 15, New Bond-street. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 





W: ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION as PLY MBER or Three ~~ end — Address, M. H., 
5, Camden-row South, Camden-town, N. W. 





stant EMPLOYMENT in the country as CARPENTER and 
JOINER, or Work on a Gentleman's Estate; or any situation where 
trust and confidence are required. Can be well recommended,— 
Address, E. N. 11, Greenwood-row, Wells-street, Hackney, N.E. 





TION as MANAGER or FOREMAN of a SAW-MILL or 


TIMBER YARD. No objection to the country. Good references to 


A 


former employers.— Address, W. P. 7, Gray’s-inn-lane, Holborn, 





ANTED, by a young Man, a Carpenter, 


a SITU ATION as IMPROVER in a building firm. Age 20, 


Has been four years in the trade. Good reference. No objection to | 


the country.— Address J. W. 10, Little Carlisle-street, Paddington, W. 





in all ite branches. He has had five years’ experience with the 
| Engineer and Surveyor to the Local Board of a large city. First 
class testimonials,— Address, A. B.15 Bath-street, Bath. 





TO BUILDERS, ? 
HE Advertiser, a thoroughly Practical 
PLUMBER, GLAZIER, PAINTER, and GAS-FITTER, offers h‘s 
services as above. Would be found a useful man to a Builder.— Address 
W. E/Mr. Martin's, No.7, Smith-street, St. Pancras, London. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, who will be shortly disen- 
gaged, wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT to an 
Architect and Swv. yor. Age, 26.—Address, M. A. Post-office, Heming- 
ford- Toad, Barnsbury, N, 


N ENGINE-DRIVER wishes for a 

SITUATION, Can take charge of ae or portable 
engines, and can see ‘to the workin of No 

to the country —Addrees, A. B. 2 , Rotherhithe-street, Rotherhithe 


A CLERK of WORKS, of much experience 


and skill, particularly in Gothie, is open to an ENGAGE- 
MENT for town. —- Address, O. X, Office of “ The Builder.” 











TO BUILDERS, &c, 


STEADY, middle-aged Man, of con- 

iderable experienen, is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

cRNERAL FOREMAN or CLERK of WORKS.— Address, M. A. J. 
Mr. Horner’s, 144, Gracechurch-street, City, E.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


AN. N experienced Estimator, Measurer, and 

Builder's and Cont tant,is DISENGAGED. Has 
hed many years’ practice in London firms, — Address, E. W. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 


TO HOUSE AGENTS AND OTHERS. 
A GENTLEMAN conducting a respectable 
Agency is in want of a PARTNER who can establirh a House 
or other Agency in connection with his. An excellent opening for a 
young man beginnin No required.— For parti- 
culars apply to ITAS, Vartey’ 's, Stationer, Adelaide-street, 
Charing-cross. 

















TO CABINET MAKERS, &e, ‘ 
A STEADY YOUNG MAN is in want of a 
SITUATION as a CABINET MAKER: no objection to jobbing ; 
3 = paper-hanger.— Address, H. J. C. 50, Goswell-road, Islington, 
ondon, 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
THOROUGHLY Practical CLERK of 


WORKS, is a toa RE-ENGAGEMENT. First-class testi- 
mouials.— Address W. H, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND PAINTERS. 


A YOUNG MAN, of ability, wishes for a 


SITUATION 18 WRITER, GRAINER, and ORNAMENTAL 





PAINTER. Comp n Tra tand Wire Blinds, as also Sign 
Painting. No objection to make out time in plain painting or 
paper-h Could d a small job, if required, in the 
country.—Address, I'. D. Rogers, 6, St. John's-terrace, near Sadler's 
Wells Theatre, E.C. 








TO SURVEYORS. 


N ASSISTANT wishes to obtain a Per- 


manent ENGAGEMENT in a Surveyor’s Office. Has been six 
years with an Architect and Surveyor; is a neat Draughteman ; and 
can assist in taking out quantities,—Address, N, P. Office of ‘“‘ The 
Builder.” 





TO ARC HITECTS, SURV EY ORS, AND BU IL DERS. 


( CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE offered by 


a Gentleman of long practical experience as an estimator, 
measurer, and dranghtsman, and who has also had great practice in 
ow d out building accounts (disputed or otherwise). — Address, 
X. ¥. Z. 20, Charlotte-street, Portland-place, 


A YOUTH, aged 17, wishing to learn to be 

a CARPENTER and JOINER, not being able to give a pre- 
mium, <a give the first year’s work for nothing, only board and 
lodging. The next year he would expect slight wages; weuld bind 
himself for four years.— Address J_D. Post-office, Wigan, Lancashire. 








TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


ppMpvovaiNi WANTED, by an expe- 


business. Can get out stairs and handrails.—Address, J. C. 13, Marl- 
borough-street, Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road. 


TO SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, AND AUCTIONEERS. 


YOUNG MAN is desirous of obtaining 





} ; immediately a SITUATION in the Office of a gentleman in = 
| above capacity, where a good opportunity would be afforded of ga‘ 

ing additional experience ; or the Acvertiser would be willing ae 
| into arrangements for s PARTNERSHI?.—For references, &c. ad- 
dress, ALPHA, Post-otfice, Aldermaston, near Reading, Berks, 


| BUILDER’S CLERK is in want of a 
} SITUATION. Has had the superintendence of the books of a 
| London firm for seven years. Is active, sober, honest, respectably. 

connected, and fully competent to perform the usual office duties 
| Age 25.—Address, P. T. 81, Milton-street, Dorset-square, N.W. 


THOROUGHLY efficient and _trust- 


worthy Man will be DISENGAGED in a few days, and is 
! Open to an ENGAGEMENT, to take charge of any work in the 








| building line. Carpenter and Joiner by trade, Country job preferred. 


ANTED, by a Young Married Man, con- | 


Twelve years’ testimonials, — Address, T, W. 78, Suffolk-street, 
Borough. 





| OR experienced Clerk of Works, aged 36, 


is open to an ENGAGEMENT. Town ot avaniy. Is well 


| | Yereed in details, can survey and level, and is thoroughly acquainted 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- | 


with construction and measurement of artificers’ work.— Address, 
W. B. 4, Chapel-street, Tottenham -court-road. 
TO PAINTERS AND DECORATORS, 


STEADY, respectable Young Man 


WANTS pepeartiont 4 SITUATION, in W.C. or W. district, as 
a ie and gen-ral PAINTER. Wages moderate.—Address, 
T. B. G. 13, Tavistock-place, Tavistock-square, W.C. 


|a: experienced ASSISTANT requires an 
di references. 


te and permanent ENGAGEMENT. Good 











TO RAILWAY, SEWER, AND OTHER CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, by a Person, aged 30, 
SITUATION as LIMEKEEPER or INSPECTOR. Good re 


ferences.—Address, J. H, care of Mr. C. Griffith, 4, Artill rrace, 
Brewer’s-green, Westminster. : a “ 





UMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED,: r SITUATION , by a First-class 


Plumber, and Good Gaefitter. Reference, if required ; has 


no objection to ‘the country.— Address, P. L. No. 6, Brydges-street, 
Strano, 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as | 


CLERK of WORKS or as Shop or General Foreman ot| 


Building Works on a gentleman's Estate, by a thoroughly practical 


man, who is well conversant with all branches of the Paulding | 
Trades, References unexceptional.— Address, G. F. 9, St. Ann’s | = 


Lane, Wandsworth. 





— 
WANTED, a SITUATION, by a JOINER. 


An expert worker of any or all of the machines used in pre- 


een | joiner’s work. Can sharpen and work circular saws, make and 


temper tools, &c.— Address, J, DAY, 9, York-place, Batte: 
wear the “ Duchess of York.” ite 





Wer — Address, D. B. 18, Mount Vernon-road, Liverpool. 





PRACTICAL MAN wishes to ENGAGE “na! 


as FOREMAN PLASTERER, or take WORK by MEASURE 
| or CONTRACT, and who can recommend some sober, steady men. 
| Can have good testimonials. No objection to town - country. — 
| Addres:, J. C. Workmen’s Institute, 34, York-road, Lam 


TO CARVERS AND GILDERS. 


iA YOUNG MAN, having been eight years 





in the trade, is in want of a BITUATION as IMPROVER to 


| the GILDING, in town or ramg — Address, J. WILSON, 2, Cecil- 
court, St. Martin ‘s-lane, London, W.C. 


TO PAINTERS, GILDERS, AND CHURCH. DECORATO 





A GENTLEMAN seeks a SITUATION as” 


TABLET-WRITER, FANCY GOTHIC PAINTER, and GILDER, | 


He was employed for sev eral years as foreman in one of the first Lon- 
| don establishments, Can produce vei oy tisf Is as to 
| ability and character.—Address, A. B. No. 18, Stephenson’s- terrace, 
| Caledonian-road, N. 


HITECTS. 
A FIRST-RATE. ‘Geometrical and Perspec- Jrains 
tive DRAUGHTSMAN desires an ENGAGEMENT in an 
Architect's or Surveyor’s Office.—Can assist in aed out quantities,— 
Address, J. J, 10, Clift-street, New North-road, N. 








jenced woikman, who has had the manageinent of a small | 


| O INNKEEPERS and OTHERS. — 


_ LAND TO LET on building leases. Seven Acres, or any portion 
of Seven Acres, adjoining a first-class Railway Station, ten miles from 
London, 8.E.—Apply (by letter in the fist place), to B, Gresham 
Clab, City. 


O BUILDERS and OTHERS.—Notice is 


hereby given, that the Trustees of the Rev. Dr. Spurlowe's 
Charity Estate, at Hackney, have several PLOTS of LAND TO LET, 
to build on, eligible for villas and other respectable | ys ate dwellings. 
The land will be let direct from the freeholder, and free of Jand-tax 
and tithe commutation rent-charge. The above estate offers an 
excellent opportunity to persons desirous of building houses to reside 
in themeelves.—For further ee inquire of Mr. GLIDDON, 
Surveyor, No. 2, Old Churchyard, Hackney ; or of Mr.C. H. PULL’ RY, 

of Upper Homerton ; and 28, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad 

street, City, Solicitor. 


OUSE PROPERTY.— WANTED, to pur- 

chase immediately, both investment and residence, first, 
second, third, and fourth class HOUSES, eae copyhold, and 
leasehold, in Belgravia, in the neighb , Berkely, 
Gloucester, and Hyde-park Squares, mene -place, Park- lane, 
Bayswater, Hyde-park, Brompton, and Chelsea, and in the leading 
fashionable localities at the west-end; also in Wimbledon, Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, Putney, Clapham, Tooting, Roehampton, and Ric’ 
mond. — Direct a particulars and terms to Mr. REARDEN, Estate 
Agent, 91, Piccadilly. 


ITY of LONDON FREEHOLD GROUND- 

J RENIS.—Sewers Office, Guildhall, February 23, 1861.—The 
Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London will meet in the 
Guildhall of the said city, on TUESDAY, the l4th of MAY next, at 
ONE o'clock ly, to snag 2 TENDER certain FREEHOLD 
GROUND-R: ‘3, on it on lease, having about eighty years 
to pes and sovanlie a situate in Miicidenbend court, Aldersgate-street, 
ry-lane, Fetter-lane, and in Aldgate, at the north-east corner 

of One nie; $ and plans of which will be shortly ready, 
and may be had at this office, together with concitions of sale. 
conden & the said -rents must be sent in, sealed, endorsed 
outside, “ Tender for -rents,” and addressed to the undersigned 
before TWELVE o’clock on the said 14th of MAY; but the Commis- 
delivered unless 

















prepared ( (if their Tender be accepted) to pay the required oo and 
xecute an agreement for the completion of the purchase, eably 
to the conditions of sale. JOSEPH DAW, Pprincipal C erk, 


Le ero Kent.— Valuable BUILD- 


ING LAND, in Mill-lane.—-TO BE LET on building leases for the 
46 PLOTS of LAND, Pogaty bag of from 15 to 20 
bony oa ee Ponce from 32 to 132 feet. The land being on the 
road between the town of Folkestone and the Upper Kailway 
Station, renders its situation very d for the ction of resi- 
dences, and also for business premises, which are in great demand in 
the rapidly-increasing and imuch-frequented town of Folkestone. 
Each of the houses to be erected on 12 of the plots, forraing part of 
the frontage of the land towards the main road, is to be of not less 
value than 2302. ; and each of the houses on 6 of the plots, forming 
| the remain of such frontage, is to be of not leas value than 
| 1801. Each ¢ houses on 5other plots is to be of not les, value than 
| 2002. ; and each of the houses on the remaining 23 plots is to be of not 
\ ess Value than 100%, The soil is dry, and there is a good supply of 
sand for —— purposes, The lessee of each of the lots will have to 
reimburse to the lessors, at the time of the lease being ited” a pro- 
| Patron — expenses incurred in making the Tne, sewers, ane 
drains, and y the expenses of lease and counterpart. 
terms and tions may be had, and further 














—_ 


imp Obtained at at 


| the Offices of Messrs. BROCKMAN & HAR. SON, 5, West Cliff- 
| terrace, Folkestone, to whom al) applications are to be addressed. : 














